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Why, by Whom, and How was the Order of Jesuits suppressed in the XVIII century, in Portugal, 
France, Spain, and Italy? From the work of Count St. Priest. 


, OWN with the Je- 
suits, is the cry now 
frequently heard amid 
Mh, the violent commo- 
b tions that shake the 
European continent. 
Among republicans 
the Jesuits are accus- 
ed of being hostile 
to democratic institu- 
tions: among mon- 
archists they are 
charged with being 
the enemies of the 
throne. Some de- 
nounce them under 
the pretence of med- 
dling too much in 
others cry out because 





political affairs : 
they do not take part in such matters; 
and thus the inconsistency of their adver- 
saries furnishes the ground of their vindi- 
cation; while it shows that the opposition 
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to their order is to be sought elsewhere 
than in its pretended incompatibility with 
popular liberty. The secret source of 
this opposition is the hatred of the Cath- 
olic church. The enemies of Catholicity 
have clamored against the Jesuits ever 
since the origin of the society : but in the 
eighteenth century this warfare against 
them reached its utmost violence in the 
combined elements of corruption and false- 
hood which then prevailed, and which 
succeeded eventually in wresting from a 
feeble pontiff an act declaratory of their 
dissolution. This deadly, and io a cer- 
tain degree, triumphant opposition to the 
society has never passed away. It is still 
witnessed in the writings and doings of 
radicalism and infidelity: and its effects 
are more or less visible in the prejudices 
of those who otheryyise have a respect 
for religion. The suppression of the Je- 
suits by the sovereign pontiff, is referred 
to as a standing argument by their ene- 
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mies, while it presents even to the unin- 
formed Catholic something plausible at 
least, against the society. Let us then 
investigate this great historical question. 
The works which head this article will 
enable us to place this subject in a proper 
light before our readers. They will un- 
fold to us the secret combinations and un- 
righteous motives which led to the sup- 
pression of the society, and prove beyond 
the reach of doubt that the Jesuits were 
the innocent victims of the combined des- 
potism of debased monarchs and calum- 
niatory sophists; that refusing to flatter 
the vices of kings or the dreams of philo- 
sophers, they were crushed amid the hate 
of antagonistic parties. 

By a strange coincidence, the docu- 
ments which furnish the materials of Mr. 
Cretineau Joly’s work, and which so ma- 
ny were interested in destroying, and so 
many supposed to have been destroyed, 
fell into the same hands, which had been 
previously rendered illustrious by an ad- 
mirable history of the Society of Jesus. 
«Tn the course of a journey which I had 
occasion to make into the north and mid- 
dle of Europe,’’ says the author, ‘‘ for 
the preparation of a work entirely poli- 
tical; Providence enabled me to discover 
by means of unpublished documents, the 
hidden plots which brought about the 
suppression of the Jesuits. In the crowd 
of documents connected with all ages and 
all countries, which I procured partly by 
solicitation, partly by research, and partly 
by the spontaneous kindness of others, 
there were some having reference to the 
destruction of the order of Jesuits. As 
an historian of the society I felt an inter- 
est in examining into the truth and falsity 
of the charges against its members. I 
postponed my other investigations of past 
and present history, though very impor- 
tant; and determined to probe to the bot- 
tom this mystery concerning the Jesuits. 
After a toilsome research, I secured the 
first despatches; the rest flowed in from 
all sides. The correspondences of Car- 
dinals and diplomatists, the instructions 


of kings and ministers, written testimony, 
letters which would give light to preju- 
dice though blind from infancy, came 
forth from chancery offices, archives and 
portfolios in which they had slept for more 
than half a century. The conclave of 
1769 which elected Ganganelli to the pa- 
pacy, is unfolded to my view with all its 
obliquities.”’ 

The author was in possession of all the 
communications which passed between 
De Bernis, the French cardinal, Aube- 
terre, the French ambassador, and Choi- 
seul, prime minister of Louis XV, those 
of Roda, minister of grace and justice in 
Spain, Cardinal Orsini of Naples, and Car- 
dinal Malvezzi, archbishop of Bologna. 
Around these guilty chiefs gathered other 
secondary spirits; Campomaneés confidant 
of d’Aranda, Cardinal Andrew Corsini, 
Azpuru, Almeida, d’Azara, Monino, 
count of Florida Blanca, D’Osma, con- 
fessor of Charles of Spain, Dufour, an 
intriguing French Jansenist, and Paglia- 
rini, a bookseller, who, afier being con- 
demned to the gallies at Rome, was raised 
by Portugal to the rank of diplomatist. 
From a diligent and scrupulous study of 
all the documents passing between these 
parties, the author has constructed his 
work. Its publication at first gave him 
great embarrassment, as many whom he 
esteemed among the princes of the church, 
and even the general of the Jesuits him- 
self opposed his purpose. The latter be- 
sought him almost to tears, in the name 
of his order and the Holy See, to refrain 
from the publication. Others eyually dis- 
tinguished in the church took different 
views and supported them by venerable 
authority. Justice ut last overcame all 
other considerations; he was unwilling 
that the innocent should be the victims of 
injustice, while the guilty parties were 
set up by their accomplices as models of 
probity and virtue. The only charity that 
a historian can practise is justice. 

The second work that we have indi- 
cated, is an abridgment of a history writ- 
ten by Count Alexis de St. Priest, lately 
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peer of France. The writer was no 
friend to the Jesuits: he undertook to ex- 
amine the question of the suppression, 
principally in its diplomatic aspect, with 
the expectation of discovering in the his- 
tory of the times, the evidence of those 
dangerous principles and crooked acts 
which have been imputed to the society 
by its enemies, and have been made a 
pretext for the general outery against it. 
But, after all his researches, this evidence 
did not appear. He found, on the con- 
trary, that the abolition of the society had 
been produced by causes altogether dif- 
ferent from the supposed corruption of 
its members. His testimony, therefore, 
founded as it is upon a diligent investi- 
gation of the subject, and coming from 
one rather unfavorable to the Jesuits, ¢an- 
not fail to be considered as a triumphant 
vindication of their order. The work of 
J. Cretineau Joly fully concurs, in the 
main, with the statements of M. St. Priest, 
and as it takes a more general view of the 
question, we shall confine ourselves to it 
in the following narrative. The labors of 
either historian will be sufficient to prove 
the truth of Count Montalembert’s decla- 
ration, that the proscription of the Jesuits 
in the eighteenth century was * the great- 
est iniquity of modern times.’’* 

So long as the Jesuits had to labor and 
battle only against the instinctive cruelty 
of savages, the periodical hate of Hugue- 
nots, Jansenists and Universities, they 
were always equal to the separate or com- 
bined attacks of their adversaries, and 
often filled their ranks with division and 
confusion. Proclaiming the principle of 
obedience to constituted authorities, they 
had found support with scarcely an ex- 
ception under all forms of government. 
But a new species of contest was now to 
begin: a new ally was added to their old 
enemies, a new school, which flattered 


* It may not be amiss to state that the eccle- 
siastical authorities at Rome have expressed to 
J. Cretineau Joly their high approbation of his 
effort to vindicate the Society of Jesus, by dis- 
closing to the world the true causes of their sup- 
pression. 
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kings whilst it sapped their thrones, and 
destroyed morality by glorifying vice and 
calumniating virtue. A feeling of selfish- 
ness stole over the souls of monarchs; 
they slept upon their thrones, indulging 
in an inglorious ease which brought death 
upon theirdominions. Rather than awa- 
ken from their royal laziness, they suffer- 
ed first one and then another to weaken 
the sinews of government. For the sake 
of ease they consented to be mere ciphers, 
and when they exerted their drowsy ener- 
gy, it was in behalf of evil. In this de- 
cline of social security, in the decompo- 
sition of power which the philosophers 
of the eighteenth century denominated 
progress, the Jesuits were marked as the 
first objects of their intolerance. To strike 
at the heart of ancient unity, the dead 
body of the Society of Jesus must first be 
passed over, and heaven and earth was 
moved to accomplish the unholy purpose. 
Unbelievers pretended faith in the church, 
Gallicans condescended to proclaim the 
infallibility of the pope, and extremes ap- 
peared to be uniting. A league was form- 
ed embracing all the follies and reveries, 
all the errors and prejudices of the times. 
The enemies of monarchies combined 
with the ministers of kings, the propaga- 
tors of impiety with prelates who had 
only capacity for harm. The Jesuits op- 
posed this formidable array, sometimes 

with boldness and sometimes with mode- 

ration, but did not disguise their appre- 

hensions, that so many assaults so skil- 
fully combined would finally crush them; 

yet they struggled on in their efforts to 

preserve the faith of the people. They 
threw themselves into the arena, and 

without measuring the strength of their 
enemies, wrote and spoke continually 

against their designs. The innovators 
| embarrassed by the learned discussions 
to which Father Bertrand and other dis- 
ciples of St. Ignatius invited them, were 
obliged to unmask their batteries prema- 
turely. It would have suited them bet- 
ter to have concealed and denied a little 
| longer, the projects which were thus 











brought to the knowledge of government. 
The French parliament showed itself so 
far hostile to the philosophers as to pro- 
scribe their works, but individually its 
members encouraged and praised, what in 
their corporate capacity they denounced. 
The Jansenists, supported by the magis- 
tracy dragged each sacerdotal conflict be- 
fore the bar of the grand chamber. They 
lived in opposition to Catholicity, yet 
wished while they died impenitent to be 
absolved by its sacraments. They denied 
the authority of the church, yet in a spirit 
of derision would ask its aid in their last 
moments. The refusal of the sacraments 
consequent upon this state of things, serv- 
ed them to keep alive public malignity. 
The bishops, the clergy and the religious 
orders persisted in their duty, though in 
its discharge, abuses and excesses may 
sometimes have been committed. Some 
pushed their precautions even to intoler- 
ance, while in such cases the Jansenists 
and philosophers affected to see nothing 
but the machinations of Jesuits. Parlia- 
mentarians, Jansenists, and Encycloped- 
ists were banded together to crush the 
Society of Jesus. These discordant in- 
telligences, united by a common purpose, 
fearfully clouded the horizon of the order; 
yet when the storm first broke forth, it 
was from a direction where it was least 
expected ; Portugal led off the first Catho- 
lic attack against the Jesuits. 

Sebastian Cavalho, known in history 
as the Marquis of Pombal, was a man 
who by dint of energy and political talent, 
rose from an humble beginning to be the 
prime minister of Portugal. To perpetu- 
ate his influence over the weak and timid 
mind of Joseph I, he filled it with imagi- 
nary stories of plots against his life. He 
was proud, vindictive and despotic, and 
had during a sojourn in England and 
Germany imbibed a bitter hatred for reli- 
gious orders and the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy. The nobility of his country re- 
pelled him, and thus made him their 
enemy. John V had always excluded 
him from power, but upon his demise 
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the crown devolved upon Don Joseph, 
who, Jike nearly all the monarchs of his 
age, was imbecile, voluptuous and timid. 
Pombal now became all at once minister 
of state for foreign affairs, and soon after 
premier. 

From this time, the Jesuits who had 
admired his talents and aided his promo- 
tion, were abandoned by this ungrateful 
hypocrite and doomed to destruction. 
His first step was to alarm the apprehen- 
sions of his timid sovereign, so far as to 
induce him to ordain, that an attempt on 
the life of a minister of state, should be 
assimilated in enormity to an attempt up- 
on the life of the king himself. Armed 
with this decree, which enabled him to 
wreak his vengeance and his hate against 
nobility, gentry, ecclesiastics and every 
one that was odious to him, he lined the 
Tagus with prisons and filled them with 
the victims of his tyranny. The timid 
king believed that these arrests were caus- 
ed by involving his own safety, and trem- 
bling for his own life, he left Pombal in 
the uncontrolled exercise of his iniquities. 
Seeing that those who even murmured 
against this stretch of authority were cast 
into prisons, others warned by their pun- 
ishment kept their peace. 

In his career of cruelty the great dread 
of Pombal was the Jesuits. He feared lest 
by the credit they enjoyed with the court 
and the people, they might sooner or later, 
effect his ruin. As the Fathers were too 
strong in the affections of the nation to 
be openly attacked, to impair their charac- 
ter Pombal had recourse to intrigue. He 
again assailed the monarch on his weak 
side, and cautioned him against the ambi- 
tion of his brother, who, he intimated, 
was aiming at the throne, favored by the 
people and seconded by the Jesuits. The 
king already envied his brother his chival- 
rous grace, and Pombal by mixing up the 
Fathers of the society with this imagina- 
ry plot, weakened their hold upon the 
royal confidence. When he thought the 
monarch’s distrust was sufficiently excit- 
ed, with an injunction of inviolable secre- 
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cy he placed in his hands the various 
works written against the society. To 
Joseph these books had all the attraction 
of forbidden fruit. 

Having poisoned the king’s mind, he 
next tried the experiment with the people. 
He flooded Portugal with all the works 
that had ever been written to tarnish the 
good name of the Jesuits, and when he 
judged that his scheme had sufficiently 
succeeded, with unparalleled effrontery 
he imputed to the Fathers his own perse- 
culing policy, of which some among their 
best friends were the victims. 

Having established a monopoly, under 
the name of the Maranon company, to 
gratify an inordinate avarice which was 
too slowly enriched by confiscations, he 
banished Fathers Fonseca and Ballaster 
for exposing to the merchants its deplor- 
able consequences, and unmasking his 
hate, he began to speak openly of destroy- 
ing the order. His iniquitous design was 
checked by the earthquake which occur- 
red in 1755, spreading mourning and ruin 
throughout Lisbon. The consternation 
created by this calamity made Pombal 
himself humane for the first time, and 
smothering his hatred, he was seen vieing 
with the Jesuits in their efforts to alle- 
viate human misery. The devotion and 
sacrifices of the order of Jesus, on this 
irying occasion, endeared it more than 
ever to the hearts of the people, and the 
blessings poured upon the heads of the 
Fathers penetrated to the throne itself. 
Joseph was filled with emotions of grat- 
tude and returning love; he recalled the 
exiled Fathers Fonseca and Ballister, 
while Father Malgrida, so specially priz- 
ed for his heroic devotion to the sufferers, 
gained sufficient influence over his leth- 
argic nature, to bring it back to senti- 
ments of piety. ‘This change of the royal 
heart deranged the plans of Pombal. But 
though a common calamity had blended 
the zeal of the Jesuits and the minister, 
the danger once passed, the minister re- 
gained sufficient empire over the fears of 
his timid master, to procure the banish- 

ol* 


ment of Father Malgrida. From this at- 
tack, Pombal advanced to new ones. He 
scoured both hemispheres for accusations 
against the Jesuits. The Jansenists and 
philosophers furnished Europe its contin- 
gent of charges; he gave them in ex- 
change such as he invented for South 
America. The minister had no love for 
the philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; their ideas of liberty, the only bright 
ones in their chaos of dark thoughts, 
made him uneasy in his career of despot- 
ism; yet in warring with the disciples of 
Loyola, he made himself their uncon- 
scious tool. Pombal would have been 
satisfied with introducing the Anglican 
form of worship; the philosophers would 
have consecrated atheism itself. Yet they 
mutually supported each other in their 
assaults upon the social edifice; each 
found in the Jesuits a common enemy. 
In Portugal the destruction of the Society 
of Jesus was made easy by the cruelties 
and humiliations heaped upon its friends, 
yet not so certain but that new calumnies 
had to be resorted to before its accom- 


plishment. 
Rumors of gold mines in the Reduc- 
tions of Paraguay* had at different times 


* The towns formed among the Indians, con- 
verted to the Christian faith, were called Reduc- 
lions. In Paraguay, they were situated on the 
Parana and Uruguay rivers. The achievements 
of the Jesuits in South America, as elsewhere, 
have deservedly won the admiration of mankind. 
In the centre of the most savage barbarism they 
founded, with no other cement than their sweat 
and their blood, Christian republies surpassing 
even the Utopias of Plato, Bacon, and the illus- 
trious author of Telemachus. With no other 
motives than God’s glory and the welfare of 
mankind, with no other weapons than the Gos- 
pel, they braved the fury of the elements, tra- 
versed the most inhospitable regions, battled 
against the passions and persecutions of men, and 
at length brought under the yoke of Christ and 
into habits of perfect civilization, a people who 
exceeded in savageness the wild beasts of the 
forest. The virtues of this Christian people, the 
admirable order that reigned among them, their 
perfect happiness amid the blessings of religion 
and the exercise of every useful art, may justly 
be said to have formed the most wonderful and 
beautiful system of civilization that has ever been 
achieved by the influence of Christianity. The 
Jesuits began their labors in Paraguay towards 
the close of the 16th century, and va the Parana 
and Uruguay rivers alone, not to mention their 
many other successes, they formed thirty reduc- 
lions, containing a population of 133,000 souls. 
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been spread through Europe, these had 
been contradicted by a Spanish commis- 
sion, appointed to investigate the matter 
on the spot, but still like all wonderful 
stories they had many believers. Gomez 
Andrada, governor of Rio Janeiro, con- 
sidered that the Jesuits would not have 
watched so carefully the Reductions of 


Parana, if they had not wished to conceal 


from the indiscreet the traces of this ima- 
ginary treasure. Full of credulity he 
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conceived the project of an exchange of | 


territory, and prevailed with the court of 
Lisbon, to cede to Spain the beautiful 
colony of San Sacramento for the seven 
Reductions of Uruguay. The proposal 
was too advantageous to Spain not to be 
accepted; and a lovely country command- 
ing the navigation of a river was bartered 
for sterile plains. But this was not all; 
as if the contracting parties had the power 
to traffic in the inhabitants as well as the 
soil, it was stipulated, that the population 
should be transferred to a desert and un- 
cultivated region. The Jesuits were the 
fathers, friends and rulers of these neo- 
phytes, yet to them was entrusted the 


thankless duty of preparing the minds of | 


this injured people for submission to this 
great injustice. They communicated the 
terms of this treaty to the caciques, who 
all exclaimed, that they preferred death 
upon the soil of their fathers to an exile 
that was to have no end. The Fathers 
listened in sadness to their touching re- 
monstrances, and it must be regretted that 
they did not encourage them to strenuous 
resistance, instead of seeking to soften 
their indignation. Yet Pombal, although 
the Fathers in a spirit of loyalty to their 
temporal superiors, did violence to their 
own feelings, denounced them to Europe 
as dangerous men, who had fomented a 
spirit of insurrection and insubordination 
among the aborigines. In this charge, 
which the world would now justify if 


These conquests to the faith, with continual ac- 
cessions, were held in the most flourishing con- 
dition during one hundred and fifty years, until 
such demons as Pombal, the enemies of God and 
maa, undertook to destroy them by brute force. 
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| 
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true, some Catholics even had the reck- 
lessness to unite. Schell, a Protestant 
historian, has dealt more justly with these 
injured Fathers. ‘* Because twelve or 
fourteen thousand men,” he says, ** skill- 
ed in arms, and provided with cannon, 
refused to submit to a decree of expatria- 
tion, people refuse to believe the Fathers 
who averred that they did all in their 
power to engage them to submission. It 
is proved, nevertheless, that exteriorly at 
least they used all the necessary means 
for this purpose. But we may well sup- 
pose that their exhortations, repugnant to 
their feelings, were not expressed with 
that warmth which might have been look- 
for under different circumstances.”? Pom- 
bal, however, in the face of the truth, wrote 
pamphlets, which he spread through the 
peninsula and Europe, to prove the sedi- 
tious and ambitious character of the Je- 
suits in South America. In Portugal his 
power and his threats prevented an expo- 
sition of his falsehoods. He sought to 
enlist some members of the Spanish gov- 
ernment in his career of calumny, but 
with the exception of the Duke of Alba, 
he found only men indignant at his au- 
dacity. His writings were by different 
Spanish decrees branded as Jibels and 
ordered to be burned by the hangman. 
Zevalos, the Spanish governor of Para- 
guay, had enlightened Spain as to the 
true state of the Reductions. During his 
wise rule of the province he restored 
peace, but could not bring back that pri- 
mitive innocence and docile piety, which 
the Fathers had inspired, but which com- 
merce with European traders had de- 
stroyed. The Indians had learned to treat 
the ministers of religion with disrespect, 
yet could not withal be induced by any 
seductions to aceuse the Jesuits of foment- 
ing sedition or rebellion. ‘To the induce- 
ments offered them to aceuse the Fathers 
before the magistrates, they replied that 
they would not so far tamper with their 
consciences, and their chiefs declared that 
the Fathers had well nigh lost the confi- 
dence of the Indians on account of their 
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advocacy of peaceful submission to the 
treaty. 

Having aspersed the Jesuits in South 
America, Pombal shifted the war once 
more to Europe. He sought at Rome 
for instruments for his next blow. At 
that time, 1757, Benedict XIII of the 
family of Lambertini occupied the chair 
of St. Peter. He had been an elevé of 
the Jesuits, and though he differed from 
them on the question of Chinese ceremo- 
nies, this circumstance had not affected 
that esteem which he had always ex- 
pressed for their order. Cardinal Valenti, 
his celebrated Secretary of State, was 
friendly to them, but the pope had for his 
intimate adviser, another cardine. who 
showed a marked dislike for the fathers 
and the institute. This was Dominic 
Passionei, a man of superior mind, but 
always contentious and unyielding, the 
effects of whose antipathies* the Jesuits 
had for some time experienced. Pombal 
knew his sentiments and made his ar- 
rangements accordingly. A Capuchin 
named Norbert, afterwards Abbé Platel, 
who had visited the Indies and America 
and been affiliated with all the Protestant 
sects, had published in 1744 a work enti- 
tled *‘ Historical Memoirs of the affairs of 
the Jesuits.” This book had been cen- 
sured by a congregation appointed to 
investigate its merits, of which congrega- 
tion Passionei and Ganganelli, afterwards 
pope, were members. Passionei had dis- 
sented from the decree of censure and 
accompanied his dissent with a protest to 
the pope. Norbert’s book had charged 
the Jesuits with trading for gain in the 
most costly merchandizes of the east; but 
instead of verifying his charge by facts, 
he referred to a letter written by a gov- 
ernor of Pondicherry, to be found in 


* D’Alembert, page 38 of his work on the de- 
struction of the Jesuits, thus adverts to Passionei’s 
dislike forthem. ‘It is said that Cardinal Pas- 
sionei carried his aversion to the Jesuits so far, 
that he would not admit a single one of their 
works into his beautiful and extensive library. 
I am sorry for the library and its owner; the one 
has lost many fine works, and the other, though he 
may be a philosopher in other respects, has 
shown himself very little of one in this instance.” 
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Duquesne’s voyages. According to Pas- 
sionei, Norbert was blameless, not because 
he had not made a false charge, but be- 
cause he made no accusation on his own 
authority. 

The trading which is interdicted to 
clerks and religious by the canons of the 
church, and to members of the Society of 
Jesus by the institutes of St. Ignatius, 
consists in buying to sell again and not 
in vending the productions of one’s own 
domains. In the colonies of Paraguay, 
however, to protect the confiding nations 
from the impositions of speculators, more 
commercial allowed the 
clergy than in other places. The bishops 
of Paraguay acknowledged on various 
occasions the disinterestedness with which 
Their 
vigilance had enabled them to frustrate 
the dishonest calculations of traders, based 
upon the simplicity and incapacity of the 
neophytes. The participation of the Jes- 
uits in the commerce of the Reductions 
was ordered by a decree of the Spanish 


latitude was 


the fathers discharged their trust. 


government itself, dated 28th December, 
1743. Though the charge of trafficking 
was utterly false, yet Pombal revived 
the exploded slanders of Norbert, and, 
seconded by Cardinals Passionei and Ar- 
chinto, obtained trom Benedict XIV in 
his last sickness a brief appointing the 
Portuguese Cardinal Saldanha, a protegé 
of Pombal, visiter of the houses of the 
Jesuits in the kingdom of Portugal. 

In the midst of his sufferings Benedict 
became uneasy lest the brief of reform 
might be abused by jealous and vindic- 
live spirits. He therefore dictated to Ar- 
chinto some instructions for Saldanha full 
of justice, in which among other things 
he charges him to act with discretion and 
courtesy, to consider every allegation 
maturely, to be cautious how he was in- 
fluenced by the suggestions of the ene- 
mies of the institute. The instructions 
did not suit the designs of Pombal, and 
were irreverently thrown aside as the ray- 
ings of a dying man. The pope’s brief, 
which was signed on the Ist of April, 
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1758, was not communicated to the Je- 
suits until the 2d May following, on the 
3d Benedict XIV died, his mind troubled 
with the fear of having overstepped his 
duty. 

The news of this brief was a blow that 
struck the Jesuits to the heart. To con- 
fide the reform of a religious society hav- 
ing no need of reform, to a minister who 
had sworn to destroy them, was to cut it 
away from all hopes of justice. The 
Jesuits had defended the church and now 
they were abandoned to its enemies. Sal- 
danha, the instrument of Pombal, in the 
prosecution of his work surrounded him- 
self with the most determined enemies of 
the institute. The fathers presented them- 
selves to their inquisitors without any 
other arms than the cross, without any 
other support than the rectitude of their 
lives. Saldanha had placed all the au- 
thority with which he was invested at the 
mercy of Pombal, who was fired with 
new wrath at being foiled in a recent 
effort to effect a matrimonial alliance 
which would give the crown of Portugal 
to the duke of Cumberland and subvert 
the Catholic religion. With culpable 
precipitancy and manifest injustice, the 
commendable care with which the Jesuits 
watched over the commercial interests of 
their neophytes in Paraguay, and which 
was in accordance with the mandates of 
popes and monarchs, was tortured into 
an ecclesiastical offence. They were de- 
clared convicted of the charge preferred 
by the minister. Nothing else could have 
been looked for, in a trial where power 
and hate were predetermined to condemn. 
The books, accounts and correspondences 
of the order were ransacked for proof, 
without the discovery of the smallest tittle 
of evidence. The minister, supported by 
the decision of his creatures, by threaten- 
ing the cardinal patriarch of Lisbon with 
royal displeasure, induced him to interdict 
the Jesuits in the whole extent of his 
diocess. A few days after issuing his 
interdict, the patriarch who was then old 
and infirm died, and Saldanha was re- 


warded with a see he had for some time 
coveted. 

On the seventh of June, 1758, about a 
month after these occurrences, Cardinal 
Rezzonico was elected pope and took the 
name of Clement XIII. He was a priest 
of lofty virtue and expanded heart such 
as the church has so often seen at her 
head. A few weeks after his installation, 
Clement XIII found at his feet Father 
Ricci, the newly elected general of the 
Jesuits, who placed in his hands a me- 
morial complaining of the injustice that 
had been heaped upon the society in Por- 
tugal, and demanding an impartial inves- 
tigation of all the charges imputed to its 
disciples. His petition was granted as a 
just request which man should not deny 
to his fellow man. A congregation was 
appointed whose decision entirely acquit- 
ted the Jesuits of all the charges which 
had been brought against them. While 
Pombal’s hopes were jeoparded by this 
decision an unforeseen event gave new 
strength to his tottering cause. 

As Don Joseph the king was returning 
in his carriage from the palace of the 
marquis of Tavora, he was shot at and 
received a wound in his arm. The mar- 
quis of Tavora, whose wife the king had 
seduced, was suspected of being the per- 
petrator of the deed. The most accredited 
account of this matter fixed the guilt of 
this attempt upon two servants attached 
to the house of Tavora: but Pombal had 
so mystified the event that some doubted 
its reality altogether, while several histories 
attributed the whole plot to the minister 
himself. Pombal caused every nobleman 
to be suspected whom he either hated or 
feared, and charged the Jesuits with being 
parties and privies to the whole plot, re- 
viving against them the accusation of 
| fomenting rebellions and encouraging re- 
gicide. The minister created a special 
tribunal for the trial of the suspected 
noblemen and constituted himself its pres- 
ident. The accused were cruelly racked 
and tortured to extort from them confes- 
| sions of guilt, and afler exhausting his 
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cruelty in this way, Pombal with his own 
hand wrote out their death warrants. 

The Jesuits were to have their turn 
next. On the eve of the execution of the 
nobility, the minister denounced the fa- 
thers as instigators of the attempt upon 
the king’s life,and accomplices in the guilt. 
The provincial of the order and several of 
his most distinguished associates were 
cast into prison and tortured upon the 
rack. The hypocritical minister would 
persuade the public, that his tyrannical 
course was dictated by a desire to purge 
the society of the innovations which had 
been made upon its primitive rules. Thus 
says Voltaire:* ‘* What was _ strange 
enough in the almost universal disasters 
which befell the Society of Jesus, was, 
that while it was proscribed in Portugal 
for having degenerated from the spirit of 
the institute, it was denounced in France 
for its too strict conformity with its rules.” 

To the arrests of Jesuits already made, 
Pombal added innumerable others, and 
followed them up by the sequestration of 
their colleges and effects. By means of 
their property he was enabled to reward 
episcopal complacency, to purchase the 
army, and to get up festivals to divert the 
minds of the people. In this way more 
than 1500 Jesuits despoiled of every thing 
were thrown into prisons, while an ex- 
pression of pity for their misfortunes was 
made a crime punishable with death or 
banishment. This inhuman treatment, 
not confined to the kingdom, was prac- 
tised towards the Jesuit missionaries scat- 
tered over the various colonies dependent 
on Portugal. They were forcibly torn 
from their neophytes, and driven to the 
nearest ports, where without adequate 
provisions or supplies they were crowded 
into ships and conveyed to Lisbon. Igng- 
rant of the cause of this sudden violence, 
they were hurried to prison under the 
escort of soldiers, who, less cruel than the 
authorities, in very pity for their destitu- 
tion, often shared with them their scanty 
meals. 

* Age of Louis XV, vol. 12, p. 354. 


This state of things became too burden- 
some to Portugal to endure for any length 
of time. ‘To make the cruelty less onerous 
to the nation, in April, 1759, Pombal sent 
to the pope a letter from Joseph in which 
the king declared his intention of expel- 
ling the Jesuits from his dominions. Im- 
patient at the pope’s delay in responding 
to this letter, and afraid of an unfavorable 
answer, this unprincipled minister, to 
deceive the king, procured through Al- 
mada the Portuguese envoy at Rome a 
forged brief, which sanctioned the confis- 
cation of the society’s property and the 
punishment of its members with death. 
This audacious forgery did immense in- 
jury to the fathers, not only in Portugal 
but throughout Europe, and until the 
detection of its spurious character shut 
the mouths of the Jesuits every where. 
Pombal, who had been undecided for a 
lime as to what country he would drive 
the Jesuits, at last determined to cast them 
upon the Roman shores. Without pro- 
visions and without any comforts they 
were hurried to the mouth of the Tagus, 
where they were crowded into merchant 
vessels. Their supplies soon failed, but 
adverse winds refusing to second the de- 
signs of the minister drove the ships into 
Spanish and Italian ports. Wherever 
they stopped a cry of pity went forth for 
these proscribed exiles, and charity pour- 
ing her abundance upon them and restored 
their failing strength. On the 24th of 
October, 1759, these persecuted men, to 
the number of three hundred, landed at 
Civita Vecchia. The kindness with which 
they were treated at other points of their 
voyage arose in Civita Vecchia to enthu- 
siasm. The magistrates attended to their 
wants, and the religious societies vied 
with each other in tendering them fraternal 
hospitality. Such was the fate of the 
professed of the order; as to the young 
Jesuits, Cardinal Saldanha arrogated to 
himself the right of dispensing them from 
their vows. The greater number resisted 
the seductions of power, and Joseph de 
Carvalho a relation of Pombal headed a 
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movement encouraging them to imitate 
the example of the professed of the insti- 
tute. They sustained themselves with 
courage and were incarcerated by the 
agents of Saldanha. At Goa, where the 
cupidity of Pombal commenced the spoli- 
ation of the tomb of St. Francis Xavier, 
his agents reassembled the Jesuits of the 
east, and crowding them into a few gal- 
liots left them to wander upon the high 
seas. 

Thus fell the society of Jesus in the 
dominions of Portugal. Driven from their 
own country, they were hailed as martyrs 
wherever they went. ‘‘In spite of the 
suspicions cast upon the Jesuits in Por- 
tugal,’’ says Schavll, ‘one thing is certain, 
that the reproaches with which Pombal 
assailed them were of a trifling character. 
The minister’s attacks were for the most 
part made with the weapons of falsehood, 
calumny and exaggeration, rather than 
the sword of fairness and good faith.” 

The facility with which the minister 
of state in Portugal had cajoled the king, 
the assurance with which he eluded the 
entreaties and decrees of the holy see in 
favor of the Jesuits, gave great encour- 
agement to their enemies throughout 
the rest of Europe. The philosophers, 
the Jansenists and the parliamentarians, 
while they blamed Pombal for his heart- 
less cruelty and stupid despotism, began 
to hope that with milder treatment they 
would be able to effect the same result. 
In France the worn out libels and false- 
hoods which the Protestants had origi- 
nated, such as the fables of Ambrose 
Guis and Father Henry, had been trea- 
sured by the Janseuists who now revived 
them. Nor were these the only materials 
from which prejudices against the insti- 
tute were to be created. The storm gath- 
ered from many points. Old enmities, 
young hopes, philanthropic illusions, 


visionary fancies, ambitious aspirations, 
all concurred to hasten their ruin. They 
were the mark at which all aimed their 
blows. Voltaire was their eléve and 
attached to them, but he sacrificed his 
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affection to the vast designs of himself 
and colleagues. D’Alembert pursued 
them with argument, Voltaire with rail- 
lery, the Jansenists with feelings of untir- 
ing hatred. Buffon disdained to associate 
himself with this league, and Montesquieu 
who kept aloof from it, died in the arms 
of Father Bernard Routh. Rousseau re- 
mained neutral, refusing to join the ene- 
mies of the society. ‘* I am abused,” he 
writes to Christopher Beaumont, “for 
declining to unite with the Jansenist 
party, and for being unwilling to write 
against the Jesuits whom I do not esteem, 
but against whom I have no cause of 
complaint, and whom I see persecuted.” 
These exceptions did not mitigate the 
attacks upon the institute. The kingdom 
of St. Louis, was not governed by execu- 
tioners until it had been first misled by 
these sophists. Regardless of a monarch 
who was gouty and prematurely old; 
whose mind naturally strong, slumbered 
in voluptuous apathy; they imputed all 
kinds of charges to the Jesuits. Louis 
XV could see the evil; and even designate 
the remedy which he lacked the energy 
to apply. His life was spent between 
debauchery and remorse. 

In 1757 an attempt was made to assas- 
sinate the king by a man named Damiens. 
The Jansenists at once charged the crime 
to the Jesuits and renewed the old accu- 
sation of their being advocates of king- 
killing. Voltaire recoiled at this palpable 
slander. ‘* My brother,’’ he writes to an 
associate in iniquity, ‘‘ you know that I 
have not dealt gently with the Jesuits. 
But I shall raise posterity in their favor 
if I accuse them of a crime from which 
they are exculpated by all Europe and 
Damiens himself. If I wrote otherwise 
Iwhould be but the vile echo of the Jan- 
senists.”” While suffering from the effects 
of the assassin’s wound, Louis X V turned 
his thoughts to religion, but yielded again 
upon his recovery to the disgraceful influ- 
ence of Madame Pompadour. This infa- 
mous courtesan, knowing how odious she 
was to the members of the royal family, 
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wished to propitiate them under the garb 
of sanctity. After many hypocritical de- 
monstrations, which deceived nobody, she 
presented herself at the tribunal of pen- 
ance and solicited absolution. Her scan- 
dals, however artfully she sought to con- 
ceal them, were notorious. The Jesuit 
father, Sacy, to whom she applied for 
spiritual relief, refused it, as did Perusseau 
and Desmarets to the king himself. This 
refusal placed the fathers and their society 
in still further peril, yet nothing could 
induce them to recede from their purpose. 
Madame Pompadour hoped to find the ho- 
ly see more pliant than these intractable 
casuists, and wrote the pope such a letter 
as she hoped would draw down censures 
upon their heads. In this she was mis- 
taken; but this affront of the Jesuits gave 
a new ally and new strength to the ene- 
mies of the society. The events in Por- 
tugal added still further to their presump- 
tion. The parliament had observed with 
what passiveness the Jesuits had acted in 
the persecutions of Portugal and imagined 
that those of France would behave with 
the same abnegation. 

The coalition of Jansenists, state offi- 
cers, philosophers, magistrates and cour- 
tesans, was waiting only for a plausible 
pretext to put in motion its evil inten- 
tions, when an event of the most unex- 
pected kind furnished the occasion for 
attack. The charge so often imputed to 
the Jesuits of engaging in mercantile 
speculations, and which their enemies 
had never been able to establish, was 
brought home against an individual of 
their order, who resided in the island 
Martinique in quality of superior. This 
was Anthony La Vallette, a descendant 
of the grand master of Malta, who in 
embarking in commercial affairs violated 
the rules of his institute, and for so doing 
was expelled from the Society of Jesus. 
After his dismissal from the order, La 
Vallette removed to England, and though 
detached from the society and censured 
by its members, he always assumed the 
sole responsibility of his acts and exoner- 
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ated his associates from all blame or par- 
ticipation. This he did freely in Protest- 
ant countries, though often importuned 
by its enemies to criminate his order. 
The misconduct of La Vallette gave a 
rare opportunity to the combined foes of 
the society to push it on to insolvency 
and ruin. The principal part of La Val- 
lette’s creditors in concert with the Jesuits 
endeavored to repair the mischief he had 
made. More than seven hundred thou- 
sand francs had been paid, and it was 
possible to arrange the balance so as to 
ease all interests concerned as much as 
possible. A project for this purpose had 
been subscribed, which was impeded by 
unfortunate differences of opinion in the 
society. Some refused to make the order 
liable for the debts of La Vallette, while 
others believed that it was proper to stifle 
at any sacrifice an occasion of scandal. 
In this state of affairs, parliament glad of 
the opportunity took the matter in hand. 
It had to pronounce on the conduct of a 
bankrupt individual, it chose to transcend 
this limit and raise a religious question. 
In its action parliament forgot the unpaid 
creditors of La Vallette and invested itself 
with the mission of judging the institute. 
Three counsellors were appointed to ex- 
amine the dreadful and mysterious con- 
stitutions which no one ever saw, and 
yet of which the philosophers, the Jan- . 
senists, and each member of parliament 
had copies in their possession. A decree 
was obtained in favor of the creditors of 
La Vallette against the society, which 
was never executed for their benefit, and 
only served for the overthrow of the Je- 
suits. They had paid such debts as had 
matured and were disposed to arrange 
for the balance as they fell due, when 
parliament by its decree rendered them 
insolvent. The important matter with 
parliament, and for which creditors were 
forgotten, was the examination of the 
constitutions of the society. Its commis- 
sioners with those appointed by the king 
demanded a modification of certain fun- 
damental rules laid down by St. Ignatius. 
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The fathers, generally so passive, refused 
to trifle with their constitutions. They 
had abandoned their fortunes to the mercy 
of their enemies, but they would not en- 
trust them with their honor and their 
conscience. 

For their stand in this matter, which 
was in opposition to the wishes of Louis 
XV, they were accused of being in per- 
manent revolt against their sovereign, 
and the old charge of justifying regicide 
was revived. Madame Pompadour, and 
Choiseul, who had lately become minis- 
ter of state, did all in their power to en- 
courage animosity against the Fathers. 
They employed Chauvelin, a Jansenist 
by conviction, a courtier by interest, and 
through a thirst for praise, the friend of 
the Encyclopedists, to unite the elements 
of hate which threatened the society, and 
by their influence he was appointed by 
parliament one of a committee to examine 
its constitutions. His report, which was 
a regular denunciation, accused the Je- 
suits, ancient and modern, of the most 
pernicious doctrines both of dogma and 
morality. These charges were followed 
by new ones, and new inquiries were or- 
dered. Decrees succeeded each other 
with such precipitancy that the king in- 
terfered, but through the encouragement 
of Choiseul, parliament disregarded his 
edict. In the tenderness of its love, par- 
liament undertook to defend the church 
against the church itself. For two hun- 
dred and forty years, the Jesuits had exist- 
ed in the centre of Catholicity. They had 
covered the whole world with their evan- 
gelical labors. Nineteen sovereign pon- 
tiffs had borne cheerful testimony to their 
efforts and their doctrines. But parlia- 
ment heeded not the triumphs they had 
won for Christianity ; it wished to con- 
demn the Society of Jesus, and proclaim- 
ed it an enemy to the church in spite of 
the church, an enemy to Gallican liberties 
and to all authority. It forbade all subjects 
of the king from entering the Company of 
Jesus, and restrained the Jesuits from giv- 
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The Jesuits in France, like those in 
Portugal, remained silent and passive 
under the indignities they endured. The 


| council to which the king had confided 


an examination of the constitutions of St. 
Ignatius, at last, considered it becoming 
to ask the decision of the church upon a 


| question so thoroughly spiritual. In this 


they differed from the parliamentary com- 
mission, which rejected the co operation 


| of the clergy. They submitted seven 


questions to the decision of the hierarchy, 
referring to the conduct, doctrines, in- 
structions, and usefulness of the Jesuits, 
and also to the extent of the superior ge- 
neral’s power and authority in France. 
Fifty-one cardinals, archbishops and bish- 


ops assembled in council to consider these 


questions, and on each question pro- 
nounced in favor of the Jesuits. There 
were but six voices in the minority, and 
of these, the bishop of Soissons alone 
demanded the suppression of the Jesuits. 
Such was the decision of the bishops in- 
terrogated by the commissioners of Louis 
XV; to their judgment seventy other 
bishops gave in their adhesion in a letter 
to the king. In the vain attempt to con- 
ciliate matters, the monarch sustained the 
views of the meagre minoritv! By his 
edict he declared the Fathers of the So- 
ciety subject to the Ordinary, to the regu- 
lations of the state, and prescribed the 
manner in which the general should exer- 
cise his authority in France. Parliament 
refused to register this edict, and Louis 
influenced by Madame Pompadour and 
Choiseul consented to its withdrawal. 

In order to draw off the minds of the 
people from the disasters which befell the 
French arms upon the high seas and in 
the colonies, Choiseul thought it politic 
to push still further the animosities against 
the Jesuits. The Canadas and some of 
the West India islands were to be ceded 
to England, and to avert popular dissatis- 
faction, says D’Alembert, himself one of 
the promoters of this kind of tactics, 
‘‘another subject of entertainment was 


ing public or private lessons in theology. | furnished, just as Alcibiades cut off his 
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dog’s tail to prevent the Athenians from 
discussing more serious affairs.”” In this 
spirit, parliament in April, 1762, shut up 
the forty-four Jesuit colleges, and at the 
same time flooded the capital and depart- 
ments with pamphlets and works, filled 
with the most monstrous calumnies; one 
of these pamphlets, of special notoriety, 
was repudiated by the pope and the bish- 
ops, and refuted by the Jesuits, who de- 
monstrated that they contained not less 
than seven hundred and fifty eight falsi- 
fied texts. In the mean time the clergy 
of France came together in Paris in ex- 
traordinary assembly. Engaged abroad 
in disastrous and expensive wars, the 
State appealed to this body for pecuniary 
aid, who responded by cheerfully voting 
subsidies. But in presenting themselves 
before the king, they laid at the foot of 
the throne the wish of the assembled 
clergy and of Catholicity, and that wish 
was, the preservation of the Jesuits. 
Their appeal was eloquently earnest, and 
while it denounced the slanderers of the 
society, exalted the learning and the vir- 
tues of its members. This appeal had 
no effect in staying the arm of persecu- 
tion. It was presented in May, 1762, 
and on the August following, parliament 
after reiterating its calumnies in a new 
decree, commanded the Fathers to re- 
nounce the rule of their institute, pro- 
hibited them from wearing their habit, or 
living in communities, and restricted them 
from exercising ecclesiastical functions, 
unless they denounced under oath the 
constitutions they had sworn to obey. 
By the same decree their goods were con- 
fiscated, their churches despoiled, their 
libraries scattered, and they driven from 
their houses. Thus did tribunals calling 
themselves Catholic give a fatal example, 
which has called down the reproaches 
even of Protestant historians. ‘‘ This de- 
cree of parliament,”’ says Schell, ‘‘is too 
visibly marked by passion and injustice, 
not to be discountenanced by all unpreju- 
diced men. ‘Fo require the Jesuits to ad- 
vocate what was called the liberties of the 
Vou. VII.—No. 7. 32 
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Gallican church, was an act of tyranny; 
for however just they may be in princi- 
ple, they were according to the opinion 
of the most learned doctors, at best pro- 
blematical and by no means articles of 
faith. 
the moral principles of their society, was 
to decide despotically a historical fact 
which was a manifest falsehood and for- 
These men whom their ene- 
mies accused of making a sport of reli- 
gion, Were too conscientious to take the 
oath required of them, and of four thous- 
and then in France, but five submitted to 
its exactions.”” By this noble stand the 
Jesuits have truly become their own best 


To force the Jesuits to repudiate 


eulogists. 

The Company of Jesus existed no long- 
er in the Most Christian kingdom. ‘*] 
open history,” says de Lamennais, ‘1 
behold accusations against the Order of 
Jesus, I search for proof and find only a 
most brilliant justification.”” Up to the 
moment of their suppression, Clement 
XIII had by repeated rescripts and tender 
prayers endeavored to arouse the sleepy 
courage of Louis XV. But when noti- 
fied of the decree for their destruction, the 
pope considered that he had a higher and 
holier duty to perform. The bishops of all 
parts of the world besought him to take 
in hand the cause of the church, he re- 
sponded from his heart to the wishes of 
Catholicity, and published the bull Apos- 
tolicum. From his exalted throne he 
raised his voice. ‘ We repel,’’ he said, 
“‘the heavy injury which has been in- 
flicted at the same time upon the church 
and the holy see. Of our own motion 
and certain knowledge we declare that 
the institute of the Company of Jesus, 
breathes the highest degree of piety and 
sanctity, although it falls into hands 
which after they have disfigured it by 
wicked interpretations, do not fear to cha- 
racterize it as impious and irreligious ; 
thus insulting the church of God in the 
most outrageous manner, accusing it of 
being so far deceived as to judge and de- 
clare that which in itself is both impious 
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and irreligious, to be pious and pleasing 
in the sight of heaven.”’ 

What little the powerless Louis could 
do for the amelioration of the fate of the 


Jesuits, was soon ended by the events of 


the Spanish peninsula. The anger of the 
king of Spain against the Society of Jesus, 
gave Choiseul and the parliament a pre- 
text for further mischief, and the Fathers 
already scattered through France were 
banished entirely from its confines. 

Charles III, of Spain, was a religious 
prince, and was endowed with most of 
the qualities which could make a people 
contented. At Naples, as at Madrid, 
he had always been an admirer and 
friend of the Society of Jesus. He had 
rejected the calumnies of Pombal and 
denounced his tyranny. Don Manuel 
Roda, who owed his elevation to the Je- 
suits, was Spanish ambassador at Rome, 
and though avowedly their friend, plot- 
ted there secretly their ruin, with the 
prelate Marefoschi, secretary of the pro- 
paganda, and d’Osma, the king’s confes- 
sor. When Roda was recalled and made 
minister of grace and justice, it was 
believed throughout Rome that a new 
enemy had risen up against the Company 
of Jesus. ‘* The time is not come,” he 
would say to those impatient of action, 
“‘ wait till the old woman dies.”” The old 
woman was the queen mother of Spain, 
then an octogenarian. 

In Spain as in other countries, the ene- 
mies of the Jesuits, tew but influential, 
only sought the occasion to accomplish 
their destruction. A popular outbreak 
occurred in Madrid in March, 1766, caus- 
ed by certain odious measures, introduced 
by the Marquis of Squillaci, a Neapolitan 
and minister of state. In consequence of 
the popular violence, the king was obliged 
to withdraw to Aranjuez. The indigna- 
tion was on the increase and more than 
one danger threatened, when the Jesuits, 
strong in the affections of the people, 
threw themselves into the melée and suc- 
ceeded in appeasing the tumult. Charles 
It] returned to his capital humiliated at 
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the thought of having fled, and perhaps 
still more mortified to owe the restoration 
of order to a few humble priests. The 
king was received with joy; but he had 
around him men who, leagued with Choi- 
seul and the philosophers, sought to turn 
this affair against the Jesuits. The Mar- 
quis of Squillaci was succeeded in his 
office by the Count d’Aranda, a man of 
abilities, who had for a long time been 
leagued with the Encyclopedists. ‘* Ine- 
briated with the incense which the philo- 
sophers burned before him,” says Scheel, 
*‘he reckoned no glory so great as that 
of being ranked among the enemies of 
religion and thrones.”? Grimaldi, Roda, 
Campomanes, the creatures of D’Osma, 
with the Duke of Alba, the minister of 
Ferdinand VI, shared with D’Aranda in 
the hate of Jesuits and the thirst for inno- 
vations. Portugal and France had extir- 
pated the Jesuits; it would not do for 
d’Aranda and Alba to be behind their 
friends abroad. 

The Spanish ministry, of which d’Ar- 
anda and Grimaldi were the soul, had no 
sympathies in common, save on one 
point, and that was in ridding themselves 
of the Jesuits. D’Osma, the king’s con- 
fessor, with an ardor of hate which his 
convent never inspired entered into the 
coalition. The secrecy with which this 
league acted, makes it a matter of doubt 
what was the motive which first excited 
the king to such implacable hostility 
against the Jesuits. Some impute it to 
the outbreak at Madrid, while others 
affirm that it originated in a plot concerted 
by d’Aranda and Choiseul, which had 
for its basis the pride of a son who did 
not wish to blush for his mother. This 
plot was consummated by the aid of 
D’Azara, the Spanish ambassador at 
Rome, who forged a letter in the name of 
Father Ricci, superior general of the Je- 
suits, in which the general is made to 
affirm, that he had collected documents 
which proved beyond a doubt that Charles 
III was the fruit of an adulterous inter- 
course. This forged letter, which by 
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preconcerted arrangements was intercept- 
ed, was shown to the king and made so 
deep an impression on him that he signed 
the order for the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from his dominions. This is the state- 
mentaccredited by the Protestant historians 
Coxe, Ranké, de Murr, Sismondi, Schell 
and others. As to the king and the min- 
isters, preferring the awe which secrecy 
gave to so vigorous a proceeding, they 
never divulged the motives which in- 
fluenced them in their cruelties to the 
Jesuits. The royal will imposed silence 
on the whole affair, and by its edict pro- 
hibited every one, unless especially au- 
thorised, from writing or speaking either 
favorably or unfavorably of the measure. 

Thus the Jesuits were punished in 
Spain without being even allowed to 
know for what offence. Despotism had 
never before gone so far as not to state at 
least the crime, even if it suppressed the 
proof. But in this instance the charge 
and the proof were both buried in secrecy. 
Even the sovereign pontiff, he who binds 
and loosens on earth, was as ignorant as 
the Jesuits and the rest of the world of 
the motives of this severity. The ambas- 
sador charged to announce to the pope 
the royal edict of Spain, was ordered at 
the same time to give no explanation as 
toitcause. D’Aranda, the better to guard 
this secret, only admitted to his confidence 
such dark spirits as de Roda, Monino, 
Campomanés and d’Osma. These men 
conferred and plotted with such mystery, 
that they selected for their copyists chil- 
dren incapable of understanding what 
they were made to transcribe. 

The decree of expulsion, signed by the 
king and countersigned by d’Aranda, was 
fortified with three seals. Upon the se- 
cond envelope were written these instruc- 
tions: ‘‘ You are not to open this package 
till the evening of 2d April, 1767, under 
pain of death.”? Ships were at anchor in 
the various ports of Spain and America, 
and at sunset on the 2d April, 1767, the 
Jesuits were seized and nuade prisoners, 
seals were put upon the archives and 














papers in their different houses, and they 
made ready for transportation. ‘ If,’? said 
the royal mandate, “a solitary Jesuit, be 
he sick or dying, is found in your depart- 
ment after the embarkation, you will be 
punished with death.”” The king’s com- 
mand was merciless; the civil and mili- 
tary authorities conformed to it, without 
understanding why it was given. Six 
thousand Jesuits scattered through Spain 
and the new world were the victims of 
its tyranny. Their houses had been 
entered by surprise, their effects were 
plundered even to their books and corres- 
pondences, they were insultingly forced 
away from their stations, and left to 
choose between utter destitution and apos- 
tacy. Young and old, sick and well, ali 
were doomed to an ostracism of which 
no one knew the secret. It was kindly 
intimated to some of the Jesuits, whose 
ties of blood rendered them influential, 
that they might live unmolested in the 
bosom of their families. Joseph and 
Nicholas Pignatelli, nephews of Inno- 
cent XII and brothers of the Spanish 
envoy at Paris, were the first to refuse to 
make any compromise with apostacy. 
Joseph was sick and was entreated not to 
embark with his brethren, ‘* My resolu- 
tion is taken,’ he continually replied, “it 
matters little to me whether my body is 
food for fish or worms, but what I desire 
above all things is to die with my com- 
panions.”’ 

The pope, who loved Charles, begged 
him with paternal earnestness to make 
known to him the cause of his severity to 
the Jesuits. ‘Of all the blows with 
which we have been smitten,” he tells 
him, ‘during the nine disastrous years 
of our pontificate, none has been so pain- 
ful to our paternal heart as that which 
your majesty has inflicted. Thus you 
too my son, tu quoque fili mi; thus the 
Catholic king, Charles III, so dear to our 
heart, fills up the cup of our sufferings, 
plunges our old age into a torrent of tears, 
and hastens us to the tomb. The pious 
king of Spain associates himself with 
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those who reach out the arms which God | 


has given them for his own service, the 
honor of the church, and the safety of 
souls, to help the enemies of God and the 
church. They think to destroy an insti- 
tution so useful and so dear to that church, 
an institution which owes its origin and 
its lustre to those saintly heroes whom 
God has chosen from the Spanish nation 
to spread his greatest glory throughout 
the earth. Perhaps, sire, some member 
of the order has been obnoxious to your 
government, but in that case, sire, why 
not punish the guilty without involving 
the innocent. We call God to witness 
that the society of Jesus is innocent in its 
body, its institution and its spirit. It is 
not only innocent, it is pious, useful, and 
holy, in its object, its laws, and its max- 
ims.”? To this the king replied, ‘‘ to spare 
the world a great scandal, I will conceal 
for ever in my heart the abominable plot 
which has impelled me to this severity. 
His holiness ought to believe me on my 
word. The safety of my life requires 
that I should keep the affair a profound 
secret.”” From an obstinacy which in- 
trenched itself behind naked protestations 
of rectitude, the pope appealed to the dig- 
nity of human reason. In a brief, ad- 
dressed to Charles, he declared *‘ that the 
proceedings of the king towards the Je- 
suits were such as to endanger his salva- 
tion. The body and the spirit of the 





corps to exhibit the documents of which 
he spoke. Puzzled by this unexpected 
course, Azara and Azpuru wrote back to 
their government informing them of this 
challenge, but never received an answer. 
Torregiani insisted upon the production 
of the threatened documents, Clement 


| XIII remonstrated against the gratuitous 


society are harmless, and even if some of | 


its members should be criminal, they 
ought not to be treated with such rigor 
without first being tried and convicted.” 
To check the indignation of the holy see, 
Roda instructed the Spanish envoy at 
Rome, to intimidate the pope by threats 
of awful disclosures. In the vain hope 
of silencing his holiness, D’Azara notified 
him that his government had put him in 
possession of documents which would 
overwhelm the Jesuits, and which he was 
ready to produce if provoked by the holy 
see and Cardinal Torregiani. Torregiani, 
the cardinal secretary of state, challenged | 
the envoy in presence of the diplomatic | 


outrage, they were answered with new 
threats, but facts and documents were 
never furnished. To day, says the histo- 
rian of the suppression, with all the min- 
isterial documents in my hands, I cannot 
discover a single charge to their dispar- 
agement. 

The inhuman manner in which the 
royal decree of expulsion was enforced, 
the sufferings and mortification, mental 
and physical, which the Jesuits endured 
in the first years of their banishment, 
were such as would have awakened the 
sympathies of the hardest heart. Yet they 
did not satisfy the malignant cruelty of 
the Spanish king. Charles III, before 
ascending the throne of Spain, had been 
king of Naples, and still possessed great 
influence over its affairs. His son Fer- 
dinand, a minor, had succeeded to the 
crown of the two Sicilies, and Bernard 
Tanucci, a man imbued with infidel prin- 
ciples and a declared enemy to the holy 
see, was his prime minister. Tanucci’s 
talents gave him great preponderance in 
the councils of his ministerial colleagues, 
which he increased by paying court to 
the philosophers who were the dispensers 
of glory. Charles III, who had great in- 
fluence with this minister, addressed him 
a letter, which was the more joyfully 
received as it gave him an opportunity of 
winning more surely the approbation of 
the Encyclopedists. Backed by Spain, he 
braved Rome, and proceeded at once 
against the Jesuits. In imitation of the 
Spanish minister of state, on the night of 
the 3d of November, 1767, he invested 
simultaneously all the colleges and houses 
belonging to the society. The doors were 
broken open, movables broken to pieces, 
and papers seized, while the fathers with 
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nothing but scanty clothing were escorted 
by an armed force to the shores of Puz- 
zoli. These measures were executed with 
such precipitancy, that, according to the 
report of Gen. Coletta, those who were 
driven from Naples at midnight, at day- 
break were sailing towards Terracina. 
King Ferdinand had at first refused to 
sign the decree expelling the Jesuits from 
Naples and Sicily. He demanded of 'Ta- 
nucci what crimes had the fathers com- 
mitted who had instructed him in the faith 
and whose names were so generally re- 
vered. Tanucci, in reply, threw himself 
upon reasons of state and the wishes of 
Charles III. The young king was obsti- 
nate, till one of his confessors, a bishop, 
made the royal conscience a footstool to 
his own advancement. Latilia extorted 
from the king, what had been so justly 
refused to his royal father and tutelary 
minister, and the decree of proscription 
received his signature. While the fathers 
were abandoned on the coast of Terracina 
in a state of pitiable destitution, Tanucci 
sold their houses and disposed of their 
moveables at public auction. He melted 
the silver statues of St. Ignatius and other 
saints that adorned their churches; the 
hatchet and hammer destroyed what ava- 
rice could not appropriate. These mu- 
tilations and tyrannies of the minister 
aroused the Neapolitans, and to appease 
their indignation, Tanucci published a 
written justification calumniating the vic- 
tims of his oppression. Pushing their 
vengeance still further, the courts of Spain 
and France combined to force into their 
measures Pinto the grand master of Malta, 
a feudatory of Naples, who, on the 22d 
April, 1768, at the instance of Tanucci, 
issued his decree of banishment from the 
island against the members of the Society 
of Jesus. 

Choiseul and D’Aranda had, by their 
intrigues, in the beginning of 1768 in- 
volved the duke of Parma, a minor, in 
the coalition against the Jesuits. This 
alliance was easily affected by means of 
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Du Tillot, marquis of Felino, who was 
guardian to the duke and an agent of the 
Philosophers. Patience, prayers, and rea- 
son, were the only weapons which the 
aged pontiff had opposed in other in- 
stances to the repeated blows inflicted 
upon the holy see. But when Clement 
XII saw the duke of Parma uniting with 
the enemies of the church he reminded 
him that the blood of the Farnese coursed 
in his veins and that he was a vassal of 
the holy see. He annulled the decrees 
issued in the principality of Parma and 
Placenza, excommunicated the adminis- 
trators of the government, and by his bull 
promulged the forfeiture of the duchy. 

The unjust proceedings, of which the 
Jesuits were the victims, have been held 
up as evidences of the hostility of nations 
to the company of Jesus; yet in Spain 
on the first occasion after their expulsion 
on which popular feeling could be tested 
it showed itself favorable to the fathers of 
the Institute. Nineteen months after the 
Jesuits were swept from the Spanish 
peninsula there was not a single one of 
them on its soil, and nothing remained of 
them but the memory of their good deeds, 
which was still preserved in the hearts of 
the clergy and people. ‘‘On St. Charles’ 
day,’’ says the English Protestant histo- 
rian Coxe, ‘‘ when the monarch, as was 
customary, exhibited himself to the people 
from the balcony of his palace, his sub- 
jects wished to avail themselves of the 
privilege of asking on that day some 
favor of general benefit. To the astonish- 
ment of the court, the cries of an immense 
crowd put forth with one common accord 
a petition, to reinstate the Jesuits and 
suffer them to live in Spain and wear the 
dress of the secular clergy. This unex- 
pected incident alarmed and embarrassed 
the king, who banished the archbishop of 
Toledo and his grand vicar under suspi- 
cion of being the instigators of this tumul- 
tuous demand.”’ 

We shall conclude this important sub- 
ject in another number. 
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s* ROM the Southern 
Churchman of the 14th 
of April Jast, we ex- 
, tract the following, as 
>a fit introduction to 
some points worthy 
of present notice. 





““T would make a 
few suggestions as to 
the duty of Protestants 


the efforts of Roman- 
ism. 

**It is obvious that 
the great final conflict 
between the powers 
of light and darkness 
is near, and soon we 
shall be in the midst 
of the battle. In this 
country, Where the church is wholly sev- 


ered from the state, it may be a conflict of 


opinion merely, and the-effusion of blood 
may be avoided. But in Europe, where 
the church is a part of the state, where the 
church property is held by the state, and 
where for centuries, political and eccle- 
siastical affairs have been most intimately 
blended and commingled, they can hardly 
escape without recourse to arms. Blood 
will there be spilt, and governments over- 
turned, before the way can be prepared 
for the great conflict of opinion, which is 
to succeed, and for which, we in this 
country, are already in a good measure 
prepared. 

The strength of Romanism has always 
consisted in its unity—the weakness of 
Protestantism in its division. Rome has 
the strength of despotism, Protestantism 
the weakness of democracy. With ten 
times the amount of individual energy 
and intelligence that can be found in Ro- 
manism, Protestantism has never marched 
forward with the same phalanx steadiness. 
Protestants are always hindering and op- 
posing each other, a weakness of which 
Romanists are seldom guilty. 

‘* Protestants must learn in this great 
conflict to bring their individual strength 
and energy to bear unitedly on their one 
great object. 

** How shall they do this? 


in the present crisis of 
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“1, They must learn the higher point 
of union, which actually exists, indepen- 
dent of and superior to all denominational 
diversities, namely, the warm, all-absorb- 
ing love of Christ, and love to the souls 
of men. 

«2. They must not thwart, nor hinder, 
nor stand in the way of each other’s efforts 
for good. 

«3. They must be tender of each other’s 


reputation. 

“4. There must be the same courtesy 
and politeness in the intercourse of reli- 
gious denominations, that well bred gen- 
tlemen feel themselves obliged to observe 
towards each other in the intercourse of 


society. 

*©5. The devotional spirit must be the 
predominating spirit in all religious affairs. 

*C. E. Srove.” 

What the writer of the foregoing dimly 
hints at, we shall endeavor to develupe 
at full length. Protestants have a duty 
to perform “in the present crisis of the 
efforts of Romanism,” (whatever that 
may be,) and it is a harbinger of better 
things than the past can speak of, that 
Protestants are now called upon to act 
a part, becoming a body ‘“ possessing 
ten times the amount of individual en- 
ergy and intelligence that can be found 
in Romanism.’? We congratulate our 
dissenting brethren on the vast accessions 
made to their resources. We rejoice that 
a “new day is to break o’er Egypt;”’ that 
Protestants are, at length, to learn “‘ the 
higher point of union,”’ that henceforth 
“they must not thwart, nor hinder, nor 
stand in the way of each other’s efforts for 
sood ;’’-—that they are to rise ‘‘ superior 
to all denominational diversities,’’ and 
‘in the present crisis of the efforts of 
tomanism”’ to labor strenuously with no 
other motive than “‘ the warm, all absorb- 
ing love of Christ and love to the souls 
of men.” ‘* How shall they do this?” 
It is an important question, and one that 
should have been asked at an earlier pe- 
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riod of Protestant history. Have the three 
centuries of Protestantism been wasted ;— 
have they done nothing towards ‘ their 


one great object ?”’ If they have unity of 


purpose, why not pursue it ?—if their ob- 


ject is good, if it is based on the love of 


God and love to man, why not succeed ? 
Unity of effort is wanting. ‘* The weak- 
ress of Protestantism” has always con- 
sisted ‘*in its division.”” Henceforth Pro- 
testants must not be ‘* hindering and op- 
posing each other.”” Men who differ on 
almost every point of faith, and estimate 
in different seales man’s moral worth or 
immoral worthlessness, are to unite their 
‘individual strength and energy”’ to bear 
‘on their one great object.”?” What is 
this object? What is this centre of Pro- 
testant unity ? Unless their common pur- 
pose be found in their common name, we 
know not where to seek it. Their bond 
of union is to protest. They may differ 
as to minor points, even as to matters 
most essential to sound faith or pure mo- 
rality ;—they may divide as to the unity 
or trinity of the divine persons, as to eter- 
nal rewards or punishments, as to the 
means whereby men are justified ;—on all 
subjects else they may entertain a thous- 
and conflicting notions, provided that they 
only ‘* bring their individual strength and 
energy to bear unitedly on their one great 
object.”” With * phalanx steadiness”’ they 
must now “ march forward’’—to what? 


~ 


¥ gentle zephyrs tell me what?” 
They must rise “ independent of and su- 
perior to all denominational diversities ;”’ 
‘“they must be tender of each other’s re- 
putation ;” they must adopt the courtesy 
and politeness of well-bred gentlemen, 
that they may be prepared to enter into a 
great final conflict with Romanism. We 
are anxious to see a consolidation of Pro- 
testantism. It would be a Jasting evidence 
of progressive humanity. Strange, pass- 
ing strange, would it be to find the Cal- 
vinist and the Socinian, the Anglican and 
the Lutheran all ranged on the same side 
of any contest, other than that of oppo- 
sition to Rome. It must be ever thus. 
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but a single front; error hath 
disguises. Truth is strong 
Error is weakened by 


Truth wears 
a thousand 
because it is one. 
division ; itis waging war not only with 
truth, but with itself; and, whatever 
‘individual energy and intelligence’ it 
may command, it will never have sufh- 
cient to preserve order in its own house- 
hold. 

The contest between Catholicity and 
Protestantism ean never be one of “ opin- 
ion merely :’”’"—it must always be a con- 
test of faith against opinion, of certainty 
In 


the 


against doubt, of truth against error. 


such a contest, whatever may be 
‘crisis of the efforts of Romanism,” Pro- 
testantism must eventually fail. It can 
never march forward; it is incapable of 
a forward movement. It ceases to be 
Protestantism in the very instant it begins 
to advance. It was manufactured only 
for retreat. 


but one object, to secure themselves from 


Its originators had in view 


the consequences of Catholic truth. They 
erected no standard of their own, but bade 
each one fly, in whatever course he could, 
from the standard which his sires had 
loved and reverenced ;—the standard of 
Romanism. 

Their purpose was not to assert new 
truths, but to deny old ones. They had 
no revelation, no improved code of mo- 
rals ;—it was the work of the last of the 
reformers (!) to find a new gospel, and a 
new morality deep buried in an Indian 
tomb, and darkly hidden in a mystic lan- 
guage :—they purposed only to protest, to 
deny :—they retreated from ‘ the heaven- 
itlumined faith’? to ‘* human reason sink- 
ing into night.”? Protestantism was a re- 
trograde movement from its very com- 
mencement; and it has at length retreated 
to the last confines of Christianity. It 
commenced its efforts on the threshold of 
Catholicity ; it wandered to a far-off land ; 
it wasted its substance; it entered the hard 
service of deism ; it has even been obliged 
to derive its last support from the poor 
husks of infidelity. What a scene of va- 
ried ruin does it now present! Who be- 
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lieves what Luther or Calvin most taught! 
They commenced with a protest against 
the vicar of Christ; more than half their 
followers at the present day protest against 
Christ himself. They denied the validity 
of some things, their followers deny the 
validity of any thing. When men pro- 
test against the truths of revealed religion, 
it differs not in principle whether the pro- 
testation be made against few or many, 
against much or little. All divine truth 
rests on the infallible word of God; and 
he that denies the smallest part, denies 
the divine veracity as entirely and abso- 
lutely as the man who rejects ali. What- 
ever will seem to justify opposition to one 
truth will be equally valid against every 
other. Hence men protesting against 
some of the doctrines of the Catholic 
church, have supplied arms to their chil- 
dren to make war on all religious truth. 
Hence, the Episcopalian, the Presbyte- 
rian, the Unitarian, the Universalist, the 
Deist, the Atheist, are all Protestants; 
are all protesting against Catholic truth ; 
differing indeed in degree, but bound by 
the same principle, and resting on the 
same defence. Both protest; but one yells 
in our ears, whilst the other smooths it 
into a meek profession of faith, or ‘* estab- 
lishes’’ it in thirty-nine articles. But a 
recession from one denial is fatal to Pro- 
testantism ; for as each protest stands on 
the same ground, one cannot be aban- 
doned without a desertion of them all. 
There is no medium between truth and 
error; between Christianity and atheism; 
between Catholicity and infidelity. You 
may be more or less infidel ;—more or less 
distant from Rome ;—but you can never 
stand partly within and partly without the 
‘fone pale.”’ The Protestant may aban- 
don the sect for the school,—he may philo- 
sophize himself out of all religion; may 
stand on transcendental ground, and, con- 
cealed amid the clouds of self-idolatry, 
and the vapors of refined absurdity, may 
charge on Catholicity a want of philoso- 
phic spirit and progressive energy, because 
it will not admit French socialism to be 


divine virtue, or German sentimentalism 
to be divine wisdom. The Protestant 
may deny the divinity of Christ, and 
accuse Catholicity of proudest presump- 
tion because it holds Christian truth to 
be divine. The Protestant may narrow 
the circle of God’s “chosen few” until 
it scarce embrace his own kinsmen ; even 
until the patriarch, sage, and saint of 
every time and country, except ‘the 
heaven-selected race’’ of Calvin’s follow- 
ers, are excluded from celestial favor, 
and at the same time brand Catholicity 
with the charge of a narrow minded, 
selfish doctrine of salvation. The Protest- 
ant may profess what faith he will; he 
may swear to articles, the meaning of 
which he may deny—he may profess no 
faith—and yet be a Protestant, on the one 
condition, that he accuse Catholicity of 
falsehood, that he protest against the in- 
fallibility of the church, the certainty of all 
God’s revelations. This is saying much; 
and yet we appeal to the intelligent among 
our dissenting brethren, and ask if it be 


overmuch. Weask the Universalist, why , 


he bears a common name with the Pres- 
byterian? Is it community of faith? Is 
it community of pastors? Or is it com- 
munity of purpose? Alas! that men 
should daily use the term Protestant—that 
jarring sects should gather round it, as 
their bond of brotherhood, and yet few 
should seek to learn the duties which the 
title imposes. 

There exists one religious corporation 
‘‘claiming supernatural powers and ex- 
ercising them”’ against every opposition ; 
threatening ruin to all who are not in it 
and of it; presenting itself at all times 
and in all places as the only sufficient 
evidence of God’s revelations to man, as 
the one, infallible teacher of divine truth, 
as the sole means whereby men can at- 
tain tosalvation. ‘It professes to be the 
only one that is in possession of the true 
religion, and warns all who resist it that 
they are fighting against God. It an- 
nounces itself as infallible, so cutting off 
from others the bare possibility of their 
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being right, it puts forth its principles in 
plain intelligible words, shrinking from 
no conclusion to which they lead; it ex- 
plains away nothing that may have given 
offence to those who are without; what 
these call impious, wicked or profane, it 
teaches, practises, and enforces, just as if 
no question had been made of the matter. 
Moreover, conscious of unearthly strength, 
it ascertains its own position, defining the 
several duties of its several members; it 
allows of no vague or uncertain obe- 
dience, but insists upon it in a specific, 
clear way, putting forth its regulations 
with that particular minuteness of detail 
which leaves no room for ignorance or 
mistake. Is it in error? Its adversaries 
say so with one voice; but for itself it 
has no misgivings; it claims the posses- 
sion of supernatural powers, and we see 
it use them; it has one definite local 
habitation, so that all may find it; it has 
one fountain of visible authority, but it 
flows through the whole world; one su- 
preme uncontrollable dominion to which 
all must have recourse, from which issues 
forth the voice of St. Peter himself, giving 
law to the Catholic church.”? (Lewis’s 
Notes on Royal Supremacy—p. 6.) The 
claims of this church have been admitted 
by a large majority of civilized mankind, 
and from a period long antecedent to any 
other institution or organization now in 
existence. However its individual mem- 
bers may compare with those of other 
bodies, as one corporation it surpasses all 
others in knowledge, in energy, and— 
what may be esteemed the vitality of such 
a community—in unity of principle and 
practice. Is this an overdrawn picture ? 
If the pages of history are illumined with 
the names of statesmen, sages and pa- 
triots, who when living were members 
of the Catholic church; if the poet, the 
philosopher, and the orator, have alike 
grown up under her protection; if a ma- 
jority of the wise and good of all ages 
proclaim her as indeed the true spouse of 
God; if, even in this enlightened age, 
there be no other community among civil- 
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ized men that even pretends to be the 
church, the one church of the apostles ; if, 
in a word, the past and the present point 
alike to Rome as the centre, not alone of 
faith, but also of talent, of genius, of 
taste; the home of science and of art; the 
nurse of human and divine wisdom; 
where is he that dare protest against her 
claims to supremacy ; or rather, whereon 
shall his protest be founded ?_ Catholicity 
has held possession of what she claims 
for ages; her powers belong to her now 
by prescription ; and he that would ques- 
tion them successfully must come strongly 
armed indeed. He must show not only 
that Catholicity is wrong, but must also 
prove that he is right. He must demon- 
strate to the majority of mankind that he 
hath ‘a keener cunning”’ than all else who 
tread our globe; or if such task dismay 
him, he should at least convince the pre- 
sent generation throughout Christendom 
that the faith and practice of their fathers 
were all wrong; their hopes and fears all 
mistaken. In a word, every Protestant, 
by his name, professes that he knows that 
the Catholic church isin error. But how 
can he know it? Is he infallible? If not, 
then he does not know the church to be a 
false teacher; and then his name of Pro- 
testant is—what ? 

The first duty of a Protestant, as re- 
gards religion, is to know why he is a 
Protestant, that is, why he protests against 
the infallibility of the Catholic church. 
If this one duty be properly performed, 
he will never be obliged to the perform- 
ance of another as a Protestant. 

It is not permitted to men, to experi- 
ment alike with physical and moral Jaws. 
We may advance daily with no other 
than human guide in our study of natural 
philosophy. We may accomplish ought 
human by human means; but when we 
aim at higher objects, it must be with 
better resources. If then it be the purpose 
of Christianity to elevate man above his 
merely natural state—to teach him a pro- 
fession and practice beyond the poor ef- 
forts of unaided humanity ; to guide him 
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to a supernatural destiny—then Christi- 
anity must have supernatural means for 
the accomplishment of her purposes. 
Now if Protestantism be Christianity, 
where are her supernatural resources ? 
If they be common to all the sects, then 
Deism is Christianity ; for the sects have 
nothing common to them all, except some 
belief in the Deity, and a protestation 
against Catholicity. If the supernatural 
means, necessary to attain man’s super- 
natural end, are to be found in some only 
of the sects, how shall we determine 
which these are? If they be the peculiar 
property of one, which is it? On what 
does it rest its pretensions; are its claims 
better supported than those of Catholicity ? 
In a word, it is the duty of every Protest- 
ant, a duty implied in the name, a duty 
admitted in the theory of private interpre- 
tation, a duty that may not be safely 
avoided—to be certain not only that the 
Catholic church is wrong, but that he is 
right. Let him determine his own posi- 
tion; we know ours. He will best per- 
form this palpably incumbent duty, not 
by talking of “ conflicts with Romanism,” 
or “unions of Protestants for their one 
great object,”’ but by a calm, honest en- 
quiry into the arguments which hold him 
among those who deny the truths believed 
by Christendom for fifteen centuries, and 
admitted by a majority of the most en- 
lightened nations at the present moment. 
It is not a question of the ‘strength of 


Romanism”’ or the ‘* weakness of Protest- 
antism;” it is simply, am I right or 
wrong in opposing Catholicity; do I 
make my protest knowingly ; why am I 
a Protestant ? 

** The weakness” of the sects is not in 
‘their democracy,”’ but in their princi- 
ples. ‘‘ Union” cannot mend these; the 
reform must be commenced among indi- 
viduals. Every Protestant proclaims his 
independence of all authority claiming to 
be infallible; why then yield to that 
whieh professes its own proneness to 
error? Or how will this proneness be 
overcome by uniting the different sects ? 
Union, we presume, is not the purpose 
for which the founders of the several de- 
nominations wrote and advocated their 
various symbols, ‘‘ confessions of faith,’’ 
&c. They are mot well framed for an 
object of this kind; and there must be 
division until there be a reformed creed, 
so liberal that Universalism will hail it 
as “enlightened Christianity,’ and so 
exclusive that Presbyterianism will ap- 
prove it as goodly doctrine, worthy the 
care of their “‘ nursing fathers.”? The 
union, if effected, would be of little value; 
for no combination of “ fallibles’’ can ever 
equal an infallible. The individual Pro- 
testant would still be thrown upon his 
own resources; would have only “ pri- 
vate judgment” for his guide; and hence 
his faith would be but opinion, and his 
morals but a cold philosophy. 
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Conclusion, 


QM gH = ITHOUT mentioning 
FF “#X any of her plans to 
dame’ Krunfeldt for 
fear of disturbing her 
“mind, she gave the 
bread to Katrine, and 
directing her how to 
arrange every thing 
comfortably for her, 
put on her cloak and 
bonnet, and as it was 
growing late she call- 
ed at Schaff’s to get 
one of the boys to 
accompany her. Her 
request was readily 
granted, although the 
worthy couple won- 
dered where on earth Marie was going to 
at that hour; however they made no re- 
marks or enquiries on the subject, and 
called Christian to go with her, who, 
quite delighted at the idea of walking 
with Marie, who was a great favorite 
with the whole family, was soon ready, 
and trudged along manfully by her side. 
The street lamps were lit, and the sky 
had become quite clouded and dark by 
the time she reached the jeweller’s store. 
The fanciful gas lights burned like stars 
in the broad windows, which looked 
splendid as the richly carved articles of 
silver and jewelry reflected back the 
glittering rays. Within, the atmosphere 
was genial and warm, and a delicious 
odor pervaded it. There stood Marie’s 
friends, the ivory crucifixes, there hung 
the gemmed rosaries, and from one of the 
magnificent picture frames smiled the 
lovely face of the child Jesus and the 








Virgin mother. Within the cases were 
things of such rare beauty—jewels which 
gleamed out brilliantly, and gold and sil- 
ver ornaments, of such perfect workman- 
ship, that her eyes were dazzled, and by 
comparison her pearl seemed worthless, 
and her heart was failing her, when the 
proprietor of so much splendor came for- 
ward, and asked her in a loud tone ** what 
she would have ?” 

She took the pearl from its little red 
case, and handing it to him, told him she 
would like to dispose of it for whatever it 
might be worth. This gentleman, who 
was a skilful lapidary, was astonished at 
its size and beauty. He examined it in 
silence; indeed he was so delighted at be- 
holding so perfect and beautiful a gem, 
that in contemplating it he quite forgot 
Marie. As his countenance did not be- 
tray what was passing in his mind, she 
was sure that he did not intend taking it, 
or that it was of little value, and her 
heart sank within her as she thought of 
the morrow and the scene of distress and 
anguish which she expected to witness 
and share in. 

‘© Well,”’ said the jeweller at last, “ this 
is a splendid pearl. Did you find it?” 

‘© No sir—it was a legacy !’’ answered 
Marie, whose heart was throbbing vio- 
lently. 

“So; a legacy—it is a fine pearl—I 
never saw so handsome a one! [I will 
purchase it of you, but cannot afford to 
give you as much as a king would for it,”’ 
he said, smiling. 

“Oh sir, you are very kind!” said 
Marie, “ how much is it worth ?”’ 

He named the sum which astonished 
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her, it was so far beyond her most san- 
guine hopes ; 

“<I will give you ten dollars to night— 
come early to morrow and I will pay you 
the rest, if you can trust me with it to 
night!” said the gentleman. 

A man had entered during this conver- 
sation, and stood near the door, behind 
Marie, watching every movement made 
by the jeweller or herself. His coat collar 
was pulled up, and his fur cap down 
over his eyes, and Christian couid not 
help laughing to himself, at the droll 
figure he cut, particularly whenever he 
caught a glimpse of the stranger’s eyes, 
which were very bright and merry. 
Marie received the money with an over- 
joyed feeling of gratitude and relief, and 
was turning to leave the store when he 
placed his back against the door, and 
effectually prevented it. 

*‘Stand back, sir,’’ said the jeweller, 
*‘T allow no rude stragglers to insult a 
woman where I am—stand back.” 

‘The thousand, sir jeweller! who 
would insult a gentle and modest woman 
like this??? said the stranger, pushing 
back his cap. 

‘* Henrich!”’ shrieked Marie; ‘* Hen- 
rich.” 

** Marie!” he said tenderly, embracing 
her, *‘ found at last.”’ 

** My father! where is my father? dead, 
Henrich! thou—alive—my father—oh do 
not tell me now that he is dead?” she 
cried, completely overpowered by this 
unexpected meeting. 

** He is in the city, Marie. Thou shalt 
see him to night. Oh joy! One thou- 
sand—ten thousand of thanks to our 
Lord, Marie, for this!’? said Henrich, 
whose eyes twinkled more merrily than 
ever. 

*‘Good people,” said the jeweller, “I 
see that in some way Almighty God has 
wrought a wonderful favor in your be- 
half—I dont understand it exactly—but 
sit down, and compose yourselves, and 
let me share your joy, for that fellow’s 
happy face has made me almost envious!” 
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“It was the pearl, Marie! I came in 
to buy a little medallion to put your hair 
in, for I never expected to find you again, 
and lo! the first thing I saw was my 
pearl! I thought, well! Marie cannot 
be a thousand miles off, so I will wait 
and see the end of the play; and when 
you turned round—how should I know it 
was thou, muffled up like a beguin—and 
I saw it was Marie—ten thousand! but 
my heart gave a leap like a Salmon, and 
like to have choked me!” 

‘“God bless.*the pearl!’? said Marie, 
smiling through her tears. ‘* Oh, sir,” 
she continued, “‘ will it be wrong for me 
to ask you to take back your money and 
give me the pearl again. Now that my 
father and Henrich have come, I shall 
not want for any thing.” 

“‘T am sorry to lose so valuable a gem, 
but certainly I will return it to you!” he 
replied, “ no doubt you have good reasons 
for valuing it.” 

“Oh yes, sir—but Henrich—can it be 
possible it is thou ?”? said Marie, between 
her smiles and tears. ‘‘I am so happy, 
oh Henrich, Heavenly Father is our best 
friend—te directs all things right at last. 
How did my father and yourself escape 
from that dreadful wreck 2?” 

«We were not in it at all!”’ said Hen- 
rich, laughing. ‘‘ Our names were book- 
ed, and Father Conradt’s valise, with 
nearly all his money, was safely locked 
up in the clerk’s office, we returned to 
the hotel to settle our bill, not expecting 
the boat to go for a half hour, and when 
we finished our business with the land- 
lord, and were walking down quietly and 
in no haste at all to get on board—the 
thousand! there was the boat paddling 
and steaming off like mad, two miles 
down the river!”’ 

«« And the money ?”’ asked the jeweller. 

*‘ Steaming off with her. There was 
another steamboat lying at the wharf, 
which was to start in an hour for the 
same place to which the other was bound; 
we lost no time in getting on board, and 
expected to get to our journey’s end as 
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quick as the other—but the money made 
us a little uneasy—and Marie—had we 
not reason to thank the good God for ever, 
that only our money was on board—for 
towards sunset—the attention of all in the 
steamer was attracted painfully by float- 
ing pieces of wreck ; trunks, dead bodies, 
and bales, barrels, and I can’t remember 
what beside. We guessed the truth!” 

*T heard it all read!’’ said Marie, 
shuddering. 

“You had a narrow and fortunate 
escape,” said the jeweller, ‘“‘ which some 
would call a lucky chance, but adore the 
mercy of God, young man, who thus 
preserved your life!” 

1] do—I do,” said Henrich, fervently. 
“‘ Twice, Marie, has my life been pre- 
served in a most remarkable manner, and 
with my latest breath I will adore above 
all, with every power of my soul, His 
infinite love!” 

‘* Let us go now to my father,” said 
Marie. ‘* Thank you for your kindness, 
sir,’ she said to the excellent jeweller, 
‘*T wish you good evening, and the bless- 
ing of God!” 

“© And Marie,”’ continued Henrich, as 
they walked along, ‘“‘ we determined to 
return. Our money was gone—we could 
not buy lands without it, and father 
Conradt thought we’d better come back, 
and try and get employment in this city. 
He wrote to you immediately, fearing 
you would see an account of the explosion 
and be uneasy—but of course you did 
not receive the letter.”’ 

“e No ! 9? 

‘*Then when we came and found that 
father Krunfeldt was dead, and his family 
scattered, none could tell us whither, the 
thousand! but I felt desolate enough and 
your father—he did not say much—but 
he was heart sick, I could tell that—but 
our troubles are past now I hope and we 
shall all be happy again.”? Marie gave 
him a relation of all that had occurred 
since their departure, only leaving out the 
trials which dame Krunfeldt’s temper had 
given her, at which he was much affected. 

Vor. VII.—No. 7. 33 
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The meeting of Marie with her father, 
was as may be imagined, one of great joy, 
but amidst all her transports, as amidst 
her sorrows, the thought of God was with 
all and over all. Every emotion of her 
heart was sanctified by the love of God, 
and all her hopes, through him, extended 
no farther than his holy will. Dame Krun- 
feldt was quite beside herself with delight. 
She began all at once to talk about resig- 
nation and patience in suffering, until one 
would have thought she was a martyr 
who had endured all kinds of misery with- 
outa murmur. Plenty and cheerfulness 
reigned now, where a week ago want and 
poverty prevailed, and the Schaffs, if one 
might judge from their red, smiling faces, 
were the happiest of all. Henrich told 
his legends and sang hymns with Marie 
once more, Conradt and Schaff smoked 
togéther, and Mrs. Schaff, like a stream 
of water in the sunlight was beaming with 
delighted satisfaction, and congratulating 
every body, and praising God and giving 
honor to the Blessed Virgin, with a plea- 
sant voice which sounded as sweetly as 
the music of the waves of the sun-lighted 
stream. 

When Marie called the next week at 
the house of the benevolent lady who 
had given her work, she found the hall 
strewed with travelling trunks and boxes, 
and every thing wearing an appearance 
of bustle and preparation of some kind or 
other. Her father had accompanied her 
thither from church where they had both 
been togetger, and as they stood on the 
marble step waiting to be admitted, a car- 
riage drove up to the pave—the steps 
rattled down—the ladies rushed out from 
the parlor to the hall door, and a gentle- 
man sprang from the carriage, and re- 
spectfully assisted a venerable looking 
man to alight. 

““God be praised for ever, Marie!” 
whispered Conradt; “this is the mer- 
chant with whom I deposited my goods 
and money !” 

Marie burst into tears! She was over- 
come by the goodness of God; she felt as 
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if she must kneel on the marble step and 
adore him for the wonders of his love and 
providence. 

“‘Ha! thou here my friend. I thought 
thou wert in the west long ago!”’ said 
the merchant, grasping Conradt’s hand. 

«“ And thou too, Marie!” said the lady, 
“thy muslins do famously! come in 
altogether. This is my husband—he was 
obliged to run away from his business on 
account of his health—that is my son, 
Marie—that elegant young man who 
helped his father from the coach—he is a 
good son—but come in!”’ ‘ 

“*This is my father, lady, who I thought 
was dead!”’ said Marie, modestly. 

‘“ Well! the wonders of the mercy of 
God are great—thou didst know, Marie, in 
whom thou wert trusting; but come in, thy 
father too must come in and share our joy!”’ 

After every thing was explained, and 
the ladies were done wondering over the 
remarkable events which had occurred, 
the old merchant proposed to Conradt, to 
give him the situation of head manager, 
on a large farm he owned near the city, 
and if he was satisfied with it, a salary of 
four hundred dollars perannum. ‘‘ And” 
continued the benevolent man, ‘‘I could 
give you more if you understood gardening 
—as it is, I shall be obliged to get a gar- 
dener, who will also require a salary!” 

«© Henrich,’’ whispered Marie. 

«‘ Yes, Henrich is a master gardener !”’ 
said Conradt, who then explained to the 
merchant who Henrich was and what his 
qualifications were. rm 

‘He is the very one I want—so, good 
Conradt, come this evening to my count- 
ing room—ah I forgot to tell you; in 
consequence of a fire which burnt my old 
one down | was obliged soon after to move 
to anew one—here is the number, though 
—come this evening and we will conclude 
this business more at our leisure!”’ 

Some four years afterwards, the nice 
white house, which stood back in a little 
garden filled with roses and dahlias, and 
which was once rented by the good Krun- 
feldt was the scene of a happy festival. 
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An old woman with a high crowned white 
cap was walking backwards and forwards 
from the house to the garden, and from 
the garden to the house again, with large 
clusters of flowers which she cut, and 
arranged into boquets with great taste: A 
young girl, fair and beautiful, who had 
not known more than fifteen summers ; 
arrayed in white, with a wreath of white 
roses on her head, followed and assisted 
her. It was the beginning of the Indian 
summer, and the morning was balmy and 
bright as May. The birds sang as of 
yore among the vines and trees, and the 
gravelled walks were in the neatest or- 
der possible, while the passing winds, 
moving over the rose bushes at intervals, 
covered them with a shower of fragrant 
leaves. This was dame Krunfeldt and 
Katrine! Conradt and Henrich, under- 
standing the business to which the old 
merchant had appointed them, soon real- 
ized a handsome nett profit, which ena- 
bled them after some time to purchase the 
house and lot where Krunfeldt formerly 
lived. Who so happy as the old dame ? 
Her summer days returned, and the brief 
but bitter cloud which had _ gathered 
around her after her husband’s death 
only made her enjoy the sunshine more. 
While she was gathering the flowers 
which her hands had planted many years 
before, the gate opened, and the Schaffs, 
old and young, dressed in their holiday 
suits, came in—soon after an elegant 
coach drove up, and the old merchant and 
his lady got out and went in; then came 
another carriage, and the excellent jewel- 
ler and Henrich sprang out and followed 
them. Dame Krundfeldt and Katrine 
did not come out again to get more flow- 
ers, and every thing was quite still, ex- 
cept a pleasant murmur of conversation 
from the house. At last the mystery was 
solved. Conradt came out first with 
Marie, arrayed simply in white, leaning 
on his arm. A veil of transparent lace, 
fine and beautiful in its texture, was 
thrown over her head, and fell in graceful 
folds around her; her eyes were modestly 
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cast down, and a delicate blush mantled 
her cheek. Then came Henrich and Ka- 
trine, looking very happy, although they 
were quite silent. The old merchant and 
his lady, the good jeweller and dame 
Krunfeldt, followed by all the Schaffs, 
ended the procession. The old merchant 
handed Marie and Katrine into his own 
eoach, and dame Krunfeldt and Conradt 
with Mrs. Schaff got into the other, while 
the rest followed on foot to St. Alphonsus, 
where Father Holburg, who had been 
once more recalled to the city, awaited 
them at the altar. Henrich and Marie 
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received the blessed sacrament, after 
which they were united in marriage. 
The gorgeous lights streamed down as 
brightly on the happy bride as they had 
done some five years previous, when, bro- 
ken hearted and miserable, she had brought 
her woes to the Saviour to be healed, and 
as she turned away after the ceremony was 
over, a golden ray quivered lightly around 
her, and revealed, beneath the transparent 
folds of her marriage veil, half hidden by 
the braids of her silken hair, a tiny chain 
of gold, fastened with a rich clasp, in 
which was set an OrienTaL PEARL. 


From the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith. 


MISSION OF 


LETTER OF THE REV. F. 


RED RIVER. 


AUBERT, OBLATE OF IMMACULATE MARY, TO HIS BROTHER, 


MISSIONER OF THE SAME CONGREGATION. 


‘St. Boniface of the Red River, June 29, 1846, 


** My dearly beloved brother, 
& HEN closing last year 


the narrative of my 
f/ 






journey from Mon- 
y treal to the Red river, 
I announced to you, 
that after I had ex- 
plored the country 
which I have adopted 





as my own, I would 
give you some more 
extensive information 
concerning this sav- 
age country. I[ am 
now going to perform 
my promise, and at 
the same time satisfy 
the desire you have 
manifested to know 
the places where I am located and the 
usages of the people with whom I live. 
“*The country which is watered by the 
Red-river in its entire course, was formerly 
occupied by the Sioux.* The Assini- 


* History and geography are silent concerning this 
portion of my labors; I have been obliged to rely 
on the oral tradition of the country ; which tradition 
does not ascend beyond the events which I relate. 
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boines, ( Sioux of the rocks ), another family 
of the same nation, had divided between 
them the lands drained by the river which 
bears their name, and which falls into the 
Red-river eighteen leagues from Lake 
Winipeg (salt water). Differences subse- 
quently arose between the two tribes. The 
Assiniboines summoned to their aid the 
Kinistinoks, whom the French called Cris, 
and who dwell by the borders of the Lake 
of the Woods. Aided by their powerful 
allies, the Assiniboines triumphed over 
their rivals, and the country from which 
the Sioux had been forcibly ejected became 
some time after the property of the Cris. 
Since then, intermarriages between the 
two victorious nations cemented a union, 
which has never been broken. 

‘‘This was their state when they were 
surprised by a visit from the whites. We 
do not know the precise epoch when the 
French Canadians ventured to penetrate 
for the first time into these distant and 
unknown regions in spite of the dangers 
of every kind which they had to encounter. 
According to the intelligence which I have 
been able to collect, this epoch might be 
fixed towards the end of the seventeenth 
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century. Later, in 1735, French officers, 
under the orders of Count Maurepas, took 
possession in the name of their govern- 
ment of these vast countries, and caused 
several forts to be constructed there, one 
of which, called Fort de la Reine situated 
at the junction of the two rivers which I 
have named, still exhibited its ruins some 
years back. From that period the agents 
and trappers of the societies, founded at 
Montreal for the fur trade, ventured 
already into these countries and estab- 
lished posts there. Later, when the 
North-west Company was founded in 
1773, this trade became extended, and 
attracted an additional concourse of men 
of European origin, who, for the profit of 
some merchants, subjected themselves to 
the severest privations, and even daily 
endangered their lives. Their number 
augmenting annually, the tribes whom 
they frequented grew jealous, and, in 
order to get rid of them, resolved on 
extermination. The plot was formed by 
the Asstniboines, the Cris, and the 
Sauteux.* The latter then occupied the 
forests skirted by those innumerable rivers 
and those sheets of water not less nume- 
rous, which form an immense chain, the 
extreme links of which are lakes Superior 
and Winipeg. A very lucky event res- 
cued the whites from this danger. In 
the summer of 1781, one year before the 
epoch fixed for the general massacre of 
all strangers, a party of Assiniboines re- 
paired to the banks of the Missouri, in 
order to fight with the Mandans. But 
the small-pox had already destroyed the 
latter tribe. When the enemy reached 
one of the encampments that they wished 
to surprise, they only found in the huts 
some few dying individuals, who were 
unmercifully massacred ; they carried off 
their scalps and tattered clothing. Proud 
of these spoils the Assiniboines were 


* The Sauteux have nearly the same language 
as the Algonquins ; this made them be reckoned 
of the same nation. They formerly dwelt on the 


borders of the Saut (Fall) Sainte Marie—which 
caused the French to name them Sauteux. 
real name is Odjiboue. 


Their 
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returning back in triumph, when the first 
symptoms of a malady with which these 
savages were hitherto unacquainted ap- 
peared amongst them. Almost all fell 
victims to its attack before they reached 
the valleys. Twelve alone were able to 
revisit their families; but they bore with 
them the infection of the small-pox, which 
soon communicated itself to their tribe, 
and gradually reached the neighboring 
people. The ravages of the scourge had 
presently reduced those hitherto numerous 
Indians to a weak remnant. One single 
fact can enable us to estimate this fearful 
mortality. There were five hundred huts 
upon the elevation formed at the point of 
confluence of the two rivers. About five 
hundred persons resided there; ten alone 
escaped. This is Jess surprising, when 
we are informed that these unfortunate 
creatures, seeing the pustules rising, and 
experiencing the burning heat of the fever, 
rushed into the water to obtain partial 
relief. It seems, moreover, that experi- 
ence has not taught them much, for now- 
a-days they use the same practice in 
similar cases. I should add, that these 
savages, living utterly regardless of the 
morrow, found themselves unprovided 
with any provisions at the moment of 
sickness. Several died of misery ; others 
were devoured by the wolves. It is also 
related that the dogs belonging to the tribe, 
no longer seeing the hand that fed them, 
and urged by the violence of hunger, flew 
upon the lifeless bodies of their masters. 

‘‘These scenes occured in the autumn 
of 1782. At that period several French 
Canadians, who had left the service of the 
companies, had established themselves in 
these countries and had married Indian 
wives. Their example was imitated by 
some bold ‘trappers, which migration 
formed in a few years a certain amount 
of population almost wholly confined to 
the borders of the Red river in the lower 
part of its course. The life of these 
colonists differed but little from that of 
Like them, they lived by fishing 
During winter they went 


savages. 
and hunting. 
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to the prairies, when the buffalo furnished 
them with abundant food; in the spring 
season they encamped upon the banks of 
the river when the water swarmed with 


fish. They had no other habitation but 


. huts made of the skins of the elk and hind. 


‘‘ This state of things lasted until 1811. 
At this epoch Lord Selkirk formed the 
project of founding a colony in the centre 
of the British possessions of North Amer- 
ica; and he selected as the most suited to 
his design the country which is watered 
by the Red river. He sent for this pur- 
pose several families of Scotch farmers ; 
some French Canadians attracted by ad- 
vantageous promises also repaired thither, 
and the Europeans on the spot associated 
with the new comers. Tillage then began, 
but on a very low scale; some log-houses 
werealsoerected. Ishall notdetail thelong 
series of trials through which the genius of 
the whites pursued its projects of founda- 
tion, and at length succeeded in subjecting 
nature, so long rebellious, to its efforts. It 
is time for me to exhibit to you the action 
of Christianity in these vast solitudes. 

“During a long time the population 
which inhabited these vast distant coun- 
tries was deprived of apostolical ministry.* 
Hence, the conduct of the majority of 
those who repaired thither exhibited the 
absence of all religious sentiment. The 
savages then witnessed vices hitherto un- 
known tothem. The greater number of 
the posts established by the societies of the 
treaty were public schools of libertinism : 
corruption descended from high to low, 
and as ever occurs in analogous circum- 
stances, it produced the most woful effects, 
Fortunately, Lord Selkirk comprehended, 
that in order to found a colony it is not 
sufficient to employ material means, but 
that the succors of religion are most of 
all requisite; moreover, the experience of 
the first years must have convinced him 
of this truth. This is the reason why he 

*A fervent Father endeavored to penetrate 
thither in 1765; he was met upon the Lake of 
the Woods by a party of Sioux, who massacred 


him upon an islet of this lake; the rock where he 
was immolated is still shown. 
du” 
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addressed himself to the bishop of Que- 
bec, to favor him by despatching priests 
to a population destitute of them. His 
lordship, the Right Rev. J. O. Plessis, 
who then occupied the episcopal see of 
that city, seized with eagerness the 
opportunity of having the Gospel an- 
nounced in this vast district of his diocess, 
and in 18)8 M. l’Abbé Provenchére was 
sent thither as leader of the mission, with 
the tiile of vicar general. M. V’Abbé 
Dumoulin was associated with him to 
share his labors: both were Canadians, 
of French origin. They started from 
Montreal upon the 19th of May, and did 
not for two months reach their destination. 
They found a population utterly demoral- 
ised, with but a shade of faith, but happily 
not of infidel notions. The sight of 
Canadian priests recalled the colonists 
back to the recollection of their native 
country, the instructions which they had 
there received, and the lessons of their 
mothers. The two apostles were saluted 
as envoys of God. The women and 
children, who had never seen ecclesiastics, 
but had often heard them spoken of, did 
not exhibit less veneration; all, by their 
fidelity in conforming themselves to the 
rules laid down for them, indemnified 
these virtuous guides for the numerous 
sacrifices which they had imposed upon 
themselves to save the souls of the 
colonists and procure them the consola- 
tions of faith. The presence of the 
missioners produced a salutary influence 
even upon those who did not share their 
creed. These children of the desert have 
so well profited from the instructions and 
examples of their pastors, that they now 
form one of the most moral and religious 
populations I know of. There the au- 
thority of the priest is the more productive 
of virtue in proportion to the extent of 
this authority and the attachment with 
which it is cherished. The old men as 
well as the children listen to his observa- 
tions with admirable docility. No self- 
devotion costs too dearly for their fervor. 
I saw, during winter, which is extremely 
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cold here, young women walk three 
leagues to hear holy mass in a chapel 
open to all the winds, and when the 
Reaumur thermometer falls to the 28th 
degree. Such is the liveliness of their 
faith, that when a misfortune occurs to 
them, if their conscience but slightly 
reprove them of any fault, they regard 
the occurrence as a punishment of God, 
and bless the hand which strikes them. 
One quality which distinguishes them 
from so many other populations is, that 
blasphemy is horrifying to them, and that 
the repose of the Sabbath is observed on 
Sundays and holidays with the utmost 
fidelity. My report would be merely an 
imperfect sketch if I did not give you some 
geographical notions concerning the eoun- 
try of which I have given you an historical 
abridgment. Arriving from an easterly 
direction at the colony founded by Lord 
Selkirk, and quitting Lake Winipeg to go 
up the Red river, you enter a country, 
the aspect of which is quite different 
from that which has been hitherto tra- 
versed. Instead of dense forests, rocks, 
numerous lakes and rivers, the navigation 
of which is often interrupted by cascades, 
you descry an immense plain, which 
expands westward towards the Rocky 
Mountains, and extends towards the 
south-west to the Missouri. Interrupted 
by only a few streams that slope gently 
along, it forms one vast and fertile prairie, 
resembling an ocean where the eye only 
rests on occasional clumps of trees that 
seem scattered here and there like islets. 
The Red river,* which gives its name 
to this country, has Hs source at lake 
Travers, towards lat. 45° 40’ by long. 989. 
It sweeps along from south to north over 
a slimy bed, which muddies its stream. 
The space which it waters is about two 

*The savages call this river Miskouagami 
Anssiping, (bloody water), on account of a 
battle which took place upon the banks of the 
river between the Sauteuz and the Assiniboines 
on the one side, and the Siowx on the other. 
The blood having reddened its waves, they 
designated by the- name of bloody-river the lake 
and river which is partly supplied from the lake. 


The French have translated their names by red- 
lake and red-river. 


} 
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hundred leagues; its breadth varies from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
metres; it is four metres deep in the 
greater part of its course, and it rolls five 
thousand cubic feet of water per second 
after its junction with the Assiniboine. 
This latter river, which is nearly equal 
to it in length, and just as winding, flows 
from north-west to south-east, and then 
pursues an easterly course. It flows 
more rapidly and its bed is narrower. 
The banks of these two rivers being 
skirted by shady woods, are agreeable. 
Their waters contain several sorts of fish, 
such as carp, tench, pike, sturgeon; but 
the fish, which the Canadians call white 
fish, is most esteemed. 

** Ascending the Red river at three or 
four leagues from its mouth, you begin to 
perceive the first houses, and which stand 
shelving along both banks in a distance 
of twenty leagues. They are constructed 
chiefly of wood and have only one story ; 
those which are plastered have a more 
bright and richer appearance. At the 
confluence of the two rivers I have spoken 
of, the Catholic church erected under the 
invocation of St. Boniface towers on the 
right bank. Itis built of stone in the form 
of a Latin cross, and is a hundred feet in 
length by forty-five in breadth, exclusive 
of the chapels. Although the interior is 
not finished, the faithful assemble there 
since 1857. The habitation of the apos- 
tolic vicar and the priests who reside with 
him adjoins this edifice and is like a 
prolongation of it. The founder of the 
colony had endowed the mission with a 
large extent of land, a part of which lies 
around the church; but the expense of 
tillage consequent upon the high price of 
manual labor absorbs almost the whole of 
its returns, and precludes the advantages 
which might be drawn from it in another 
country. The census of last year com- 
putes the amount of population at six 
thousand inhabitants, two-thirds of whom 
are Catholics and for the most part the 


| offspring of Canadian fathers and Indian 


mothers belonging to the tribes of the Cris 
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and Sauteuz. The remainder of the 
colonists are of Scotch origin, and profess 
Presbyterianism. We notice, in the 
character of the mixed breed which spring 
from these different races, great mildness 
combined with much inconstancy. They 
have inherited from their mothers that 
improvidence for the wants of life which 
so highly distinguishes the Sauleua and 
Cris. The females, reared by Indian 
mothers, have very little notion of house- 
keeping. We may affirm that the main 
defects of this people proceed rather from 
the absence of education than from any 
other cause. Hence, we are very often 
obliged, when we are in the pulpit, to 
perform the functions of professors of 
domestic economy. Since the last two 
years religious Sisters, whose mission it 
is to teach also here, as at Montreal, 
where they are known under the name of 
Grey Sisters (Scewrs Grises ), give instruc- 
tions to more than one hundred children : 
their care already contributes powerfully 
to furnish the population of Red river 
with good housekeepers. One of the 
nuns, having some knowledge in medi- 
cine, is often called to attend the sick, 
who, before her arrival, could only have 
recourse to one physician, too distant for 
the greater number to receive any relief 
from him. 

‘*The inhabitants may be divided into 
two classes: those who till the soil, and 
those who live by hunting. The first 
sow wheat, barley, plant potatoes, and 
rear cattle, which, however, give them 
little trouble, since they feed in the 
prairies that are of unlimited extent and 
are common property. The agricultural 
families woud be rich if they could export 
their produce; but the difficulty of 
reaching the sea coast, as well as the 
distance from the United States, insulates 
and precludes them from deriving great 
advantage from agriculture. Others pre- 
fer the rifle to the plough, and these live 
by hunting the buffalo, which they do in 
spring and autumn, and with remarkable 
dexterity and courage. The facility with 
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which they are thus enabled to procure 
abundance of food has made them hitherto 
neglect the cultivation the soil; 
however, it is easy to foresee that this 


of 


resource will soon fail them, and then 
they will be forced to submit to labor, 
which seems repugnant to their adven- 
turous dispositions. This result would 
be very desirable in furtherance of the 
A families 
have for some years made wool-stuffs for 
their own use. 


interest of this people. few 
Besides, you find in the 
stores of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
every thing necessary in this country to 
supply the wants of life. 

“The natural history of this region 
presented more interest formerly than 
The of the 
colonists and the great number of hunters 


now-a-days. habitations 
have driven off several families of birds 
and wild animals, which enlivened the 
country in the time when it was a solitude. 
You still see here, besides buffaloes, elks, 
hinds, stags, bears, wolves, foxes, and 
other quadrupeds of smaller size, as 
martens, polecats, weasels, porcupines, 
and otters. 
thronged in all the rivers, have disap- 
Excepting partridges, 


The beavers which formerly 


peared. 
ortolans, and wild poultry, all other birds 
quit us in autumn and return in spring, 
Ducks, teal, bustards, thrushes, reach us 
when the snow falls. Later, wild geese 
traverse the country without alighting 


crows, 


there. Next come starlings, magpies, 
blackbirds of half yellow plumage, and 
nightingales warbling less harmoniously 
than those of France. The swallows are 
the latest comers: as in Europe they build 
under our tiles, and are the first of the 
feathered tribe that abandon us. The 
plants which grow in the prairies would 
think, a rich collection to 
botanists: but I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with botany to treat upon this 
subject. With reference to climate, there 
is but little difference between Red river 
and Lower Canada: it is very healthy, 
but extremely cold in winter. The tem- 
perature then varies from 60° of Reau- 
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mur: during the great heats the thermo- 
meter rises to 30°; and, in greater frosts, 
it drops down to 30°. You will be 
surprised to hear that we pass almost 
suddenly from winter tosummer. It will 
be also a subject of astonishment to you 
to hear that we travel in winter over great 
distances through the woods, or over the 
prairies, sleeping in the snow, and only 
sheltered by a tent—and all this without 
experiencing the slighest inconvenience. 
During the day, as well as at night, the 
sole precaution requisite is good clothing. 

<*T did not originally intend to extend 
this letter to such a length, and if I did 


not write to a brother, I should be 
apprehensive lest its length should be 
tiresome. May I now say a word con- 
cerning myself? I am perfectly content 
with my new position. The priest finds 
here, in his ministry, much more conso- 
lations than in the midst of the most 
civilized people, and if the study of 
savage languages is a repulsive avocation, 
you are well indemnified in many other 
respects. 

«‘ Pray for me, my very dear friend and 
brother; the recollection of you never 
leaves me. 

Peter AvsBert, priest, O. M. J. 


(Selected.) 


THE FLOWERS OF GOD. 


‘¢ Consider the lilies of the field.” 


THe welcome flowers are blossoming, 
In joyous troops revealed ;— 

They lift their dewy buds and bells, 
In garden, mead, and field :-— 

They lurk in every sunless path, 
Where forest children tread ;— 

They dot, like stars, the sacred turf, 
Which lies above the dead. 


They sport with every playful wind, 
That stirs the blooming trees, 

And laugh on every fragrant bush, 
All full of toiling bees :— 

From the green marge of lake and stream, 
Fresh vale, and mountain sod, 

They look in gentle glory forth— 
The pure sweet flowers of God. 


They come, with genial airs and skies, 
In summer’s golden prime, 

And fo the stricken world give back 
Lost Eden’s blissful clime :— 

Outshining Solomon they come, 
And go full soon away, 

But yet, like him, they meekly breathe 
True wisdom, while they stay. 


“If God, they whisper, smiles on us, 
And bids us bloom and shine, 

Does He not mark, O faithless man! 
Each wish and want of thine? 
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«Think too what joys await in heaven 
The blest of human birth, 

When rapture, such as woos thee now, 
Can reach the bad on earth!” 


Redeemer of a fallen race ! 
Most merciful of kings! 
Thy hallow’d words have clothed with power 
Those frail and beauteous things ;— 
All taught by Thee, they yearly speak 
Their message of deep love, 
Bidding us fix, for life and death, 
Our hearts and hopes above. 


For the U. S. Catholic Magazine. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


¢ CA -A\e e 
A GY -IBINA( HIS college, a repre- 


which 





sentation of 
accompanies the pre- 
sent number of the 
Magazine, is situated 
in the north-western 
suburbs of the city 
of Wilmington, and 
possesses every ad- 
vantage calculated to 
render it available 
for educational pur- 
poses. The situa- 
tion is healthy, the 
surrounding country 
beautiful, and the 
access to it easy 
from every direction. 
These circumstances, combined with the 
quiet and orderly character of the city, 
have contributed in no small degree to its 
past success, and will no doubt ensure to 
it a liberal share of public patronage. It 
commands a noble view of the Delaware 
and Brandywine rivers, and for miles 
around, in every direction, the eye rests 
upon scenery which cannot be rivalled. 
The college is a beautiful building, and 
without entering into an invidious com- 
parison it may safely be said, that in its 
plan, elevation and extent, it reflects 


| 
| 
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credit upon its founder and the state. 
The school room is superb, not so much 
on account of its size—though that is 
considerable, being eighty feet long, and 
sixty feet wide—as for the general air of 
elegance diffused over it. It is supported 
by light, well finished, metal pillars, which 
are so arranged as to give it an imposing 
appearance. The dining halls are spa- 
cious and well arranged, the class rooms 
numerous and lighted, the play 


rooms large, and laid out so as to enable 


well 


the students to take sufficient exercise, 
when prevented by the weather from 
doing so in the open air. But no where 
is the skill of the architect more visible 
than in the design and arrangement of 
the dormitory ; it is a noble room, capable 
of accommodating at least two hundred 
persons, and finished in a tasteful and 
comfortable manner. The exterior ap- 
pearance of the building is certainly very 
grand, and to the visitor it is a matter of 
astonishment, how the efforts of an indi- 
vidual could accomplish so great a work. 

St. Mary’s is the first and only Catholic 
college in the state of Delaware. The 
Catholics, who could afford to give their 
children a good education, were hitherto 
destitute of any place in the state to which 
they could send them, without exposing 
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them to the danger of forfeiting their 
eternal interests: under these circum- 
stances a summary allusion here to its 
origin and progress may not be deemed 
unfitting. The Rev. P. Reilly, its present 
president, is the founder of St. Mary’s 
college. If honors were the test of merit, 
if the age of an institution were its title 
to notice, I should pass over the few re- 
marks I will make, but revelation declares 
that ‘honorable age is not that which 
standeth in length of time,’’? and every 
institution where morality is combined 
with education, and both enforced by 
word and example, is entitled to the sym- 
pathy and reverence of all reflecting per- 
sons. By such means religion flourishes, 
and the happiness of the people must 
consequently be promoted. In August, 
1839, Rev. Mr. Reilly opened a school. 
The number of pupils was at first very 
limited; but the greatest results do not 
always follow from seemingly prosperous 
beginnings, and what appears to us the 
surest means of succeeding in any object 
we have in view, does not always answer 
our expectations ; whereas on some occa- 
sions our most sanguine hopes are real- 
ized, and the seed we have sown multi- 
plied a hundred fold. Of this an instance 
may be found in the rapid progress of this 
humble school. By the end of the first 
term it numbered seventeen scholars, and 
before the expiration of two years from 
the date of its origin, twenty-eight young 
boys were receiving a good education 
within its walls. In a short time the 
establishment became known abroad ; its 
utility was acknowledged; the sphere of 
its effectiveness enlarged; for, under the 











guidance of its founder, the minds of | 


the scholars were adorned with know- 
ledge and moulded to virtue. Nothing, 
which existing circumstances permitted, 
was left undone that could give satisfac- 
tion; the president and other professors 
were constantly employed in teaching, 
and the morals and proficiency of the 
students strictly attended to. But as every 
part must be complete in order to make 
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any thing perfect, it will be readily eon- 
Jectured that a new institution had some 
difficulties to contend with. In the year 
1841 the building was not large enough 
to accommodate advantageously the num- 
ber of scholars who were in the seminary, 
and this circumstance had rather an un- 
favorable effect on its prospects. It did 
not increase much for a few years, and 
nothing then seemed to indicate that it 
would one day become a college. Expe- 
rience proves that success in almost every 
undertaking depends upon trifling causes, 
and that circumstances, over which we 
have no control, exercise a powerful in- 
fluence on the best concerted schemes. 
The Rev. Mr. Reilly, undeterred by 
difficulties, continued his exertions, and 
success crowned his perseverance. In 
1845 a number of boys crowded in, and, 
in order to meet the wants of those who 
came, a large addition was made to the 
old building. From that time forward 
the number of students gradually, but 
steadily increased. Besides the natural 
advantages of Wilmington for a school, 
and the attention Rev. Mr. Reilly always 
bestowed on those committed to his care, 
the patronage of the Right Rev. Dr. Ken- 
rick, the bishop of the diocess, who, ever 
ready to support any movement calcu- 
lated to promote the glory of God and the 
interests of man, extended to St. Mary’s 
his special protection, lent efficient aid to 
its credit and prosperity. Though the 
Seminary was then in a most flourishing 
state, yet it was doubtful whether it would 
be raised to the rank of college. Some 
persons, however, entertained the opinion 
that it would, if proper means were ta- 
ken to bring about so desirable a result, 
and accordingly they urged Rev. Mr. 
Reilly to apply for a charter. It is a 
singular fact that the gentlemen who thus 
interested themselves in the success of 
the president’s application for a charter, 
were all Protestants, with the exception of 
P. Bauduy Gareschée. Every effort which 
indefatigable industry could suggest was 
made by them, to second his views, and 
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had it not been for their never to be for- 
gotten liberality, it is possible that this 
noble college would now be only a school. 
Their names,—and well they deserve to 
have them recorded—are—Alfred Dupont, 
Charles Dupont and William McAully 
Esqrs., and his Excellency Governor 
Thorpe. What a proud testimony does 
it leave to the improvement of the age, 
that men of every persuasion, disclaiming 
the blind phrenzy of intolerance, can thus 
meet in the broad field of benevolence, 
and combine to accomplish a laudable 
work? These generous minded men have 
established a claim to liberality as lasting 
as the corner stone of this structure. Un- 
influenced by party animosity, or inter- 
ested views, they gave the Rev. Mr. 
Reilly the full weight of their high in- 
fluence, and have left to posterity a legacy 
of their love, and a lasting monument of 
their zeal for the interests of the country. 
The legislature of the state of Delaware, 
with a praiseworthy spirit of liberality, 
chartered St. Mary’s, on the 29th day of 
January, 1847, and granted it all the privi- 
leges usually conferred on colleges. 

Since it has been incorporated the 
number of students has continued to in- 
crease, and the course of educatiom has 
been extended. During the first years of 
its existence, the studies pursued were 
necessarily elementary, for the scholars 
were not far advanced: reading, writing, 
arithmetic, book-keeping, history and 
geography, were the principal branches 
taught. There were from the first years 
of its commencement, a few boys reading 
geometry and Latin, and also, a few 
studying Greek, but the greater portion 
of the scholars were not fit for these 
classes, and hence it acquired somewhat 
the character of an elementary school. 
Particular attention is still paid to the 
lower branches of education, but the 
departments of humanity, philosophy, 
geometry and rhetoric, will in future be 
conducted by professors of attested emi- 
nence. The most improved and compre- 
hensive arrangements are already made 
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for this purpose, and from what the writer 
of this has already seen, he can affirm 
that these would be creditable to the oldest 
institutions in the land. Immediately after 
having obtained the charter, the president 
determined to erect a building, suited to 
the hopes that were dawning upon him. 
Accordingly in the summer of 1847 the 
foundation of the new edifice was laid. 
It is now nearly completed, and _ attests 
the energy with which he carried out his 
plans. Its founder has succeeded in his 
purpose to establish a Catholic college; 
he has the consolation after many trials, 
to see it arise as a tower of strength to 
the City of David, a wall of defence 
against the inroads of vice, a sanctuary 
of security for unsullied innocence, and a 
source of knowledge for untutored igno- 
rance. Eight professors are now em- 
ployed in St. Mary’s; and in addition to 
the three clergymen who reside in it at 
present, arrangements are being made for 
the accommodation of four others next 
year. Important consequences often 
follow from the most trivial circumstances, 
The first thing that suggested to Rev. Mr. 
Reilly the idea of opening a school, was 
the desire expressed by parents, whose 
daughters were receiving their education 
in this city, from the Sisters of Charity, 
to have their sons instructed in the same 
place. It was a fortunate suggestion, and 
will in all probability prove the source of 
innumerable blessings to generations yet 
unborn. If the Sisters of Charity—whose 
school by the way is now in successful 
operation—had not been in Wilmington, 


or if their system of education had not 


given satisfaction, it is probable that the 
long grass might lie waving over the 
spot where this costly and handsome 
edifice now rears its fair proportions, 
and that its president would have found 
some other sphere wherein to exercise 
his zeal. Such is a sketch of the origin 
and present position of this institution. 
It will prove instructive to, and ani- 
mate those who are struggling with diffi- 
culties, to continue their exertions. Suc- 
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cess frequently witholds itself awhile, 
but, as every day experience shows, 
crowns the efforts of those who do not 
swerve from the course they have marked 
out for themselves, in consequence of 


WILMINGTON, 5th June, 1848. 


THE CROSS 


Ye) N THE January num- 
* ber of this Magazine, 
we published a refu- 
tation of the attempt 
by Professor Dick to 
explain the extraor- 
dinary apparition at 
Migné upon natural 
In the 
following verbal-pro- 
cess, which we have 
borrowed from the 
columns of the Sé. 
Louis News Letter, 
SI Ne the reader will find a 
Kam detailed account of 
pyr the circumstances at- 

tending the miracle. 
The report of it is submitted to the bishop 
of Poictiers, who had instituted an official 
investigation of the fact, and is signed by 
the clergyman who conducted the retreat 
at Migné, by the mayor of the city, and 


principles. 





others to the number of fifty, several of | 


whom held public offices. 
REPORT. 

My Lorpv:—Your lordship, by ordi- 
nance of 16th January last, having com- 
missioned the Rev. M. De Rochemonteix, 
your lordship’s vicar general, and Rev. 
M. Taury, honorary canon of the Cathe- 
dral and professor of theology at the Great 
Seminary, to take information as to the 
extraordinary apparition of a cross, which 
was said to have taken place at Migné, in 
the course of the month of December, 
1826, they have the honor to state, that, 
agreeably to your lordship’s intentions, 
they associated with them, in this inquiry, 





THE CROSS OF MIGNE 





the obstacles they may have to meet 
with. Perseverance is the most certain 
means to ensure final triumph, and with- 
out it the wisest plans frequently come to 
nought. 


OF MIGNE. 


M. De Curzon, the mayor of the com- 
mune (district), an eye witness of the 
fact; M. Boisgiraud, professor of natural 
philosophy in the royal college of Poie- 
tiers; M. J. Barbier, lawyer, adjunct con- 
servator of the city library ; and M. Vic- 
tor Delarnay, to fill the office of Secretary. 

The commission thus formed, acquired 
an accurate knowledge of the locality 
where the phenomenon had been ob- 
served. Many witnesses, who had been 
present on the occasion, were examined 
on the very spots they occupied during 
the apparition ; and a still greater number 
at other places, where they were more 
easily assembled. Among them your 
lordship will distinguish many agricul- 
turalists, accustomed, by their out-door 
life, to observe all the appearances and 
changes of the atmosphere; many me- 
chanics, accustomed to judge of the regu- 
larity of forms, of the proportions and 
absolute magnitude of objects; as also a 
number of educated persons, whose know- 
ledge and moral character are the best 
assurance that the highest confidence may 
be given to their testimony. 

A proces-verbal (a minute detail) of all 
these operations has been made and at- 
tached to this report, together with the 
geometrical description of the places and 
objects, an acquaintance with which ap- 
peared to be of moment in the present 
matter.* 


* The church of Migne, before which the cross 
appeared, is situated near a little river called the 
Auzance, which runs through the prairie around 
the village from west to south. It is surrounded 
on all sides by heights, the level of which is 
above the top of the church’s steeple. The 
church is an oblong square, 89 by 29 feet, and lies 








THE 


And this, my lord, is the result which 
the commissioners have unanimously de- 
rived from the numerous documents 
which they have collected and examined : 

On Sunday, 17th December, 1826, the 
last day of the religious exercises of the 
jubilee, in the parish of Migné, conducted 
by the parish priest of Saint Porchaire, 
and the chaplain of the Royal college, at 
the moment of the solemn planting of a 
cross, and while this latter was addressing 

an audience of about three thousand souls 
a discourse on the Greatness of the Cross, 
and when he had just been alluding to 
the apparition which formerly occurred in 


in the direction from west to east. Its two end 
walls rise to the height of forty feet from the 
ground, and they are both surmounted by asmall, 
and rudely cut stone cross, having the three upper 
branches eleven inches ‘long and e ight inches 
thick respectively, and resting on a foot of four- 
teen inches, which increases towards the bottom, 
so that the bottom is twice as thick as the top. 
The steeple, which has no opening on the side 
where the cross appeared, is 65 feet high, and is 
also surmounted by an iron cross, Composed of 
three fleurs de lis (lilies) resting on short and 
slender shafts, and connected together by arcs 
which serve at once for ornament and support. 
It is, moreover, surmounted by a weather sign 
(girouette) of considerable size. 

The space round the church is free of buildings, 
only on the west and north, from 100 to 120 feet. 
In this place are two crosses—-one planted at the 
moment of the apparition, and the other called 
the Hosanna Cross. 

The first is painted red, and rises 25 feet from 
the ground, and 20 feet from its calvary, or emi- 
nence on which it stands, which is fifty - -five feet 
from the church, in the direction of its facade or 
front. It is formed of square pieces of wood, 65 
inches thick; each of its superior branches is 4} feet, 
and ends in an orbicular termination, painted yel- 
low. The upright one is surmounted by a crown of 
thorns. Where the branches cross the pr incipal 
shaft, is a copper gilt heart, surrounded by a glory, 
or banch of rays. The circle and rays of this glory 
stand out prominently between the angles of junc- 
ture. In fine, two rods, one in form “of a lance, 
and the other representing a reed, surmounted by 
a large sponge, rest on each side of the principal 
shaft, and on the corresponding arin of the cross. 

The second cross, about 100 feet distant, and 
north- west of the church, is placed on a column 
of 55 feet, and its total height is 2 feet 2 inches, 
Each of its superior branches is 5 inches long and 
their main thickness 4 inches. Its base broader 
than the rest, rests on a square piece of 11 inches, 
which surmounts the lower column. Attached 
to this cross are two dried box branches, which 
almost cover it entirely. 

A small court, planted with nut trees, before 
the gate of the church, opeas on the road leading 
to the village of Auzance. Near its beginning 
this road leaves some houses and a water mill on 
the left. Farther on it traverses the river over 
two bridges, the one about 200, and the other 360 
feet from the church. 
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the presence of the army of Constantine, 
a cross of regular and vast dimensions 
was seen in No sensible sign 
had preceded its manifestation ; no sound, 


the air. 


no flash of light had announced its 
Those who first 


pre- 
sence. saw it showed it 
to their neighbors, and soon it attracted 
and fixed the attention of a great part of 
the assembly ; so that the parish priest of 
Saint Porchaire, admonished by the crowd 
felt him- 
self justified in interrupting the preacher. 
Then all eyes turned towards the cross, 


by which he was surrounded, 


which had appeared all at once, exactly 
formed, and in a horizontal position, so 
that the extremity of the foot corresponded 
and 
it, while the head lay in the 


with the anterior wall of the church, 
was above 
same direction as the church, from east to 
west. The transverse piece forming the 
arms cut the principalshaft at right angles ; 
each of the arms was equal to the head of 
the cross, and was about the fourth part 
of the® principal shaft. 
appeared to be of the same breadth, termi- 
nated Jaterally by right lines, clearly and 
strongly marked, and squared at their ex- 


All these parts 


tremities by lines equally straight and clear. 

In the opinion of many witnesses, these 
pieces had a certain 
made them prese 
when viewed under an oblique angle, and 


thickness, which 
nt a rounded appearance 


seemed perfectly square when a vertical 
position was assumed. 

No accessory appeared to be connected 
All 
its forms were clear, and stood out dis- 
tinctly in the azure sky. It did not pre- 
sent to the view a dazzling light, but a 
perfectly uniform color, and such a one 
that no witness was able to describe it in 
a precise manner, or point out any object 
to whiclr it could be suitably compared ; 


with the cross, or to accompany it. 


except, that they generally agreed to give 
an idea of it by styling it silvery white, 
tinged with a slight rose color. 

Krom the body (ensemble) of the depo- 
sitions, it results with certainty that this 
cross was not at a very considerable dis- 
tance: it is even very probable that it was 
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not more than two hundred feet from the 
ground ; but it is difficult to say any thing 
more precise on this part of the subject. 
The entire length of the shaft may have 
been one hundred and forty feet; and, to 


judge by the least assigned measures, its 


breadth from three to four feet. 

When the cross was first perceived, the 
sun had been down at least half an hour, 
and it (the cross) preserved its position, 
its forms, and all the intensity of its color, 
during about half an hour, up to the 
moment when the people went into the 
church to assist at benediction of the most 
holy sacrament. It was then night, and 
the stars shone with all their brightness. 
Those who entered last, saw the cross 
begin to lose its color; afterwards, some 
persons who remained without beheld it 
disappear, gradually and continuously 
(successivement de proche en proche), com- 
mencing with the foot, so as to present, in 
a short time, four equal branches, without 
any part having changed place frém the 
moment of the apparition, and the parts 
which disappeared left no trace whatever 
of their presence. It does not appear that 
any observer watched this gradual van- 
ishing until its total disappearance; but 
it had entirely vanished when the people 
came out of church, after benediction. 

The day on which this event occurred 
was very fine; it had been preceded by 


several rainy days. At the moment of 


the apparition, the weather was calm, 
and the temperature so mild that few 
persons felt the freshness of evening. 
The sky was clear in all that region where 
the cross was seen, and only at two or 
three distant points, near the horizon, 
were there some slight clouds. No mist 
rose from the earth, nor from the river, 
which runs at a short distance. 

Such, my lord, appear to us to have 
been the material circumstances of the 
event. As to its moral influence on those 
who witnessed it, we have ascertained 
that the greater part were seized on the 
spot with a feeling of admiration and re- 
ligious respect. Some prostrated them- 


| 


selves spontaneously before the sign of 


salvation; others felt their eyes fill with 
tears ; some expressed by loud exclama- 
tion the sentiments of their souls; others 
raised their hands to heaven, and invoked 
God’s name. There was scarcely one 
who did not believe that he witnessed a 


real prodigy of the mercy and power of 


God. We have also ascertained that 
many persons, who had resisted all the 
influence of the jubilee exercises, have, in 
consequence of this event, returned to the 
practices of religion, from which they had 
been estranged during many years; and 
that others, who, by word and work, 
seemed to manifest that faith was entirely 
extinct in their hearts, have felt it sud- 
denly revive,and given unequivocal proofs 
of its influence. In fine, the impression 
produced by this extraordinary spectacle 
has been so lively and so profound, that it 
forced tears from some of those who tes- 
tified before us; and this, after more than 
the interval of a month from the event. 

Before terminating this report, we beg 
to be permitted to express to your lordship 
the sentiments with which we ourselves 


have been impressed, in consequence of 
the more than ordinary examination of 


this event we have been called on to make. 
If we have been astonished at the cir- 
cumstances connected with the physical 
existence of the phenomenon, we have 
admired much more the adorable councils 
of Providence, who has made this event 
to concur with circumstances calculated 
to produce, as in fact has been the case, 
the happiest results. When we know 
that chance is but a word; that there is 
nothing here below without design; no- 
thing without its well-determined motive, 
we cannot but be profoundly struck on 
beholding the sudden appearance of so 
distinct and regular a cross in the air, 
at the very time and place where a 
numerous assembly is collected to cele- 
brate the triumphs of the cross by an 
imposing solemnity,and immediately after 
mention was made of a former miraculous 
apparition of across, which was so glori- 
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ous for Christianity—to see this astonish- 
ing phenomenon preserve its entire figure 
and place, while the assembly remains 
looking up to it—that it disappears in pro- 
portion as the assembly retires, and dis- 
appears at a moment when the faithful 
are summoned to one of the most solemn 
acts of religion. 
Given at Poictiers, in common session, 
the 9th February, 1827. 
The members of the commission— 
De Rocuemontevx, Vicar general, 
Taury, Priest, 
Botserraup, Senior, 
J. Barsier, 
Victor pve Larnay. 
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Certified to be conformable to the min- 
ute deposited in the secretary’s office of 
the diocess. 

Pain. Canon, secretary,* 


* Mr. Boisgiraud, the Protestant professor of 
natural philosophy, avowed to M. Decurzon his 
inability to give any natural explanation of the 
phenomenon. ‘1 do not say,’’ says he, ‘‘ that it 
is inexplicable, for there may be persons more 
learned than I am; yet I would venture to say 
that it cannot be explained (j’oserois en faire un 
defi) ; but although it were explained, I would 
nevertheless regard this apparition of the cross as 
miraculous, on account of the circumstances which 
accompanied it.’’ 

The learned Binterim has inserted the above 
translated report in the 4th vol., part Ist, page 
541 of his magnificent work, Die Vorzueglichsten 
Denkwuerdigkeiten der Christ Catholischen Kir- 
che, Mainz, 1838. 


(Selected. ) 


PSALM 


Camm VET. 


“ny THE RIVERS OF BABYLON.”’ 


We sat us down and wept 
Where Babel’s waters slept, 
And we thought of home and Zion as a long-gone happy dream ; 
We hung our harps in air 
On the willow boughs, which there, 
Flowing as round a sepulchre, were drooping o’er the stream. 


The foes, whose chains we wore, 
Were with us on that shore, 
Exulting in our tears that told the bitterness of wo. 
« Sing us,” they cried aloud, 
«* Ye, once so high and proud, 
The song ye sang in Zion ere we laid her glory low.” 


And shall the harp of heaven 
To Judah’s monarch given 
Be touched by captive fingers, or grace a fettered hand? 
No! sooner be my tongue 
Mute, powerless, and unstrung, 
Than its words of holy music make glad a stranger land. 


May this right hand, whose skill 
Can wake the harp at will, 
And bid the list’ner’s joys or griefs in light or darkness come, 
Forget its godlike power, 
If for one brief, dark hour, 
My heart forgets Jerusalem, false city of my home. 


Daughter of Babylon ! 


Blessed be that chosen one, 

Whom God shall send to smite thee when there is none to save ! 
He from the mother’s breast 
Shall pluck the babe at rest, 

And lay it in the sleep of death beside its father’s grave. 
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DOMESTIC. 

ARCHDIOCESS OF BALTIMORE.—Con/firma- 
tion.—On Sunday, 28th May, the Most Rev. 
Archbishop confirmed sixty-one persons in St. 
John’s church, Frederick city, and preached 
onthe occasion. The same day, at the request 
of the Most Rev. Archbishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Miles of Nashville confirmed fifty-seven 
persons at St. Patrick’s church, Baltimore. 
On the following Thursday, June Ist, he con- 
tirmed ten of the pupils, at the Academy of the 
Visitation, in the same city. On the same 
day, the Most Rev. Archbishop Eccleston 
confirmed one hundred and thirty persons at 
the Cathedral. 

Dedication, &c.—On Ascension-day, June Ist, 
the oratory of the spacious and elegant build- 
ing, known as Calvert Hall, which has re- 
cently been altered in its interior arrangements 
for the use of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, was blessed for that purpose by the 
Most Rev. Archbishop. The brothers now 
occupy it, and enjoy every convenience for the 
accommodation of those who may wish to join 
their order. The school under their charge is 
in a flourishing condition. 

June 4th, in the morning, the M. Rev. Arch- 
bishop confirmed one hundred and twenty- 
nine persons at Cumberland, and preached 
twice. In the afternoon he laid the corner 
stone of a new German church, and preached. 
On the feast of Pentecost he preached at 
Wheeling, Va., whence he continued his jour- 
ney to Detroit, to preside at the consecration 
of the new cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, 
on the 29th June. 

Since writing the above, we received from 
an esteemed correspondent the following de- 
tails which will be read with pleasure. 

Cumberland, Md. 

Mr. Editor:—On Sunday, the 4th of June, 
the Most Rev. Archbishop Eccleston adminis- 
tered confirmation to one hundred and twenty- 
nine persons in St. Patrick’s church of this 
place. The church was crowded, and sur- 
rounded by an immense throng of people, both 
Catholics and Protestants, eager to witness 
the solemnities of the day. High mass was 


celebrated by the Rev. I. Obermyer, pastor of | 


the congregation, and immediately before con- 
firmation the archbishop ascended the pulpit 
and delivered a most powerful discourse in 
language chaste and eloquent. ‘The delighted 
audience listened with breathless attention 
whilst he delineated in glowing terms the trials 
and triumphs of the church of God, always 
confiding through every vicissitude in the pro- 
mised protection of the strong arm of omnipo- 
tence. The clearness of thought and strength 
of argument, as well as bis elegance of diction 
and graceful manner, convinced the under- 
standings and won the admiration of his nu- 
merous hearers. 

In the evening, according to previous ar- 
rangement, the archbishop laid the corner 
stone of St. Peter’s (German) church—a sacred 
edifice, in dimensions 90 by 50 feet, about to 
be erected in a central and conspicuous part olf 
Cumberland. To be present on this interest- 
ing occasion there assembled a vast concourse 
of people, gathered in from the lofty ridges ol 
the Alleghanies and the deep, shady valleys, 
from the winding ravines and the bosom of 
our boundless forests, as well as from the town 
and its immediate vicinity. About two thou- 
sand Catholics fell into ranks, arranged in 
regular order by the marshals according to 
the respective societies, associations, &c., to 
which they belonged in the congregation. 
This formed an escort to the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop; who, together with the priests and 
sanctuary boys, were attired in their ministe- 
rial robes. The archbishop bearing his crosier 
and mitre, and the priests in surplice and stole, 
preceded by the thurifer, crossbearer, and 
acolyths, appropriately vested, presented a 
magnificent spectacle, honorable to religion 
and edifying to the faithful. The procession 
moved from St. Patrick’s church, and winding 
through all the principal streets, reached at 
length its destination. A large and well- 
behaved multitude of Protestants, about equal 
in number to the Catholics and occupying the 
opposite side-walk, accompanied the proces- 
sion. Every eye was attracted to the long 
train of Catholics, particularly to the novel 
and beautiful sight of the archbishop and clergy 
in their ecclesiastical dress. Having reached 
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the site of the new church, the Rev. Mr. Helm- | edifice, and the German congregation will 


pracht delivered a sermon in the German lan- 
guage; he was followed by the archbishop in 
English—who again made a most happy effort, 
rivaling in merit his morning discourse. ‘The 
usual ceremonies for blessing and laying the 
corner stone, as prescribed by the ritual, were 
observed ; after which the procession returned 
to St. Patrick’s, where the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop dismissed the people with his benedic- 
tion. 

During the whole proceedings the utmost 
decorum was observed by the Protestants, for 
which they merit the highest credit. Nota 
word was said, or an act done to which any 
Catholic could object: respectful, reverent 
conduct prevailed throughout. Thus termi- 
nated one of the happiest days that have yet 
dawned on the church in this section of coun- 
try; honorable to God and creditable to his 
holy faith. The faithful returned to their re- 
spective homes with hearts elated, and swell- 
ing with gratitude to the author of every good 
and every perfect gift, for what they had seen 
and heard during the day, and for having been 
permitted to consecrate a day to the service 
of God, and according to the measure of their 
abilities to contribute towards elevating, in the 
sight of the world, the character of the holy 
Catholic religion. LEo. 

Diocess or CincINNATI.— Dedication and 
Confirmaltion.—The spacious and beautiful 
church of St. Philomena, on Congress st., was 
ledicated by Rt. Rev. Dr. Purcell, on last 
Sunday, May 2Ist. 

On Sunday, June 4th, the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Purcell dedieated to the worship of God, the 
new church of St. Michael’s, in Cincinnati. 
On the same day he confirmed upwards of one 
hundred persons in the cathedral, chiefly 
pupils of the Sisters’ schools.—C. Telegraph. 

The youth, and others prepared for confir- 
mation in St. John’s and St. Mary’s congre- 
gations received this sacrament in St. Mary’s 
church, last Sunday, June 11th. There were 
in all three hundred and sixty-five confirmed, 
among whom were eight converts.—Ibed. 

New Church.—A very handsome new church 
belonging heretofere to the Episcopalians, in 
Hamilton, Butler county, was purchased at 
sheriff’s sale, last Monday, for two thousand 
nine hundred and fifty dollars, being two-thirds 
of the appraised value. The American and 
Irish Catholics will take possession, after it 


has been properly fitted up and blessed, of this 
34* 








continue to worship at St. Stephen’s. 

It is truly wonderful how rapidly the Epis- 
copalian sect is passing away. It is said that 
‘*a remnant of all will be saved,” but if the 
Episcopalians continue to decline as hereto- 
fore, there will be no “remnant”’ left to go 
any where.—Jbid. 

Diocess oF Pirtspurc.—Loretto.—A band 
of the Sisters of Mercy left this city last week 
for the purpose of establishing a foundation in 
Loretto, Cambria county, in this diocess. 
May God prosper their pious undertaking, and 
may their success in establishing a School be 
a new inducement for the mother house in 
Pittsburg to send Sisters to every congrega- 
tion in the diocess, where good schools are 
required.—Piltisburg Catholic, May 27th. 

Religious Profession.—On the 13th May, in 
the convent chapel of the Sisters of Mercy, 
on 5th street, Sister Mary Lucey McGiven, 
Sister Mary Teresa Burgoon, and Sister Mary 
Monica Stub, received the black veil from the 
hands of the Rt. Rev. Dr. O’Connor, attended 
by the reverend clergymen of the cathedral.— 
Ibid. 

Diocess or PHILADELPHIA.— Corner Stone. 
Last Sunday afternoon the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Smith of Glasgow, laid the corner stone of 
the new Church of ‘the Assumption in Spring 
Garden street, between 11th and 12th. Bishop 
Kenrick preached on the oceasion toa very 
large audience; the Rev. Mr. Larkin having 
been prevented from attending in consequence 
of the illness of a brother.— Catholic Herald 

Conftrmation.—On the 3d Sunday after Eas- 
ter, the Bishop of Philadelphia administered 
confirmation in St. Paul’s church, Moyamen- 
sing, to seventy-five persons. We are happy 
to learn that this parish is ina very flourishing 
condition. The church, although a very large, 
as well as handsome structure, is well filled 
every Sunday. Itis under the pastoral charge 
of the Rev. P. F. Sheridan. 

Bishop Kenrick administered confirmation 
on Sunday, June 4th, in the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, to sixty persons. 

On Whit-Sunday, the bishop administered 
the same sacrament in St. Peter’s church. 

On Whit-Sunday, Bishop Kenrick gave 
confirmation in St. John’s church to sixty 
persons. 

On Whit-Monday Bishop Kenrick gave 
confirmation in St. Peter’s (German) church, 
to sixty persons. 
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St. Augustine’s Church—The new edifice 
of St. Augustine’s was opened last Sunday 
morning, it being now so far finished as to 
allow of permanent use.— bid. 

Diocess or Bostron.—Consecration.—On 
Thursday, 18th inst., the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
consecrated, according to the form prescribed 
in the pontifical, the beautiful marble altar 
recently erected in St. Mary’s church of this 
city. The new altar of St. Mary’s is unsur- 
passed by any we have seen in this country. 
The tabernacle, which is of the purest white 
statuary «marble, is built in the form of a 
Grecian temple. It is a miniature copy of the 
Parthenon, and is a perfect gem. Both the 
altar and the tabernacle are the work of Mr. 
Richard Barry, of this city. While we are 
speaking of altars it will not be amiss to men- 
tion the new altar in St. Vincent’s church, 
which, though of wood, is also very beautiful. 
It was made by Mr. Garey, and the marble 
graining, which is admirably done, is by Mr. 
McPhilomy.— Cath. Obs. 

Confirmation.—On Sunday, the 28th of May, 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop administered the sacra- 
ment of confirmation in St. John’s church, 
Worcester, to one hundred and twenty persons, 
of whom several were adults ; on Sunday, the 
4th June, in St. Mary’s Salem, to sixty-three 
persons, principally youths.— Ibid. 

Church burned.—St. Mary’s church, in 
Waltham, was burned to the ground, on last 
Sunday morning, about three o’clock. The 
fire was evidently the work of an incendiary. 
There was no insurance on the building. The 
selectmen of Waltham, that same day, offered a 
reward of $200 for the detection of the incen- 
diary ; they have also offered the Catholics the 
free use of the town hall for divine worship. 
The firemen, we are told, worked nobly, but 
in vain.—Jbid. 

Diocess or Dusuque.—Confirmation.— 
On Sunday, May 7th, the bishop of Dubuque 
administered the sacrament of confirmation, in 
St. Patrick’s church, Garry Owen, lowa, to 
thirty persons, three of whom were converts.— 
Cor. Cath. Observer. 

Diocess oF NEw OrLEANS.— Confirmation. 
On Sunday, 7th of May, Bishop Blane con- 
firmed fifty persons in St Paul’s church, parish 
Avoyelles. May 14th, he confirmed thirteen 
persons at Alexandria.— Prop. Cath. 

Or the 17th May, he confirmed twenty- 
four persons in the church of Brevelle island : 
on the 20th May, twenty-four were confirmed 
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at the institution of the ladies of the Sacred 
Heart at Natchitoches. ‘This academy, though 
founded only one year since, numbers sixty 
pupils, of whom thirty are boarders. On the 
21st of May, the bishop confirmed twenty- 
eight persons in the parish church of Natchi- 
toches, the next day, forty were confirmed in 
the district of Comté ; on the 24th of May, at 
Clontierville, fifty-eight; on the 28th of May, 
at Pointe Coupeé, seventy-five. On the Ist 
June, the bishop laid the corner stone of the 
novitiate of the Sisters of Charity. At New 
Orleans, June 2d, he confirmed forty-eight 
persons in St. Mary’s church : the same morn- 
ing he confirmed one hundred and ninety in 
the church of Lafayette; on the 8th June, he 
confirmed one hundred and fifty-five in St Au- 
gustine’s church.— bid. 

Diocess or New Yorx.—Laying the Cor- 
ner Stone.—We learn from the Truth Teller, 
that on Sunday the 21st of May, Bishop 
Hughes laid the corner stone of a new church 
at Rondout, the old church being too small to 
accommodate the increased congregation. 

Drocess or ALBANY.—Retreal.—A spiri- 
tual retreat for the clergy was held at Albany, 
closing on the 30th May. The exercises were 
conducted by the Rev. John McElroy, 8. J. 
After the retreat, the clergy subscribed $5,200 
towards the new cathedral.— Cor. Freem. Jour. 

Diocess or BurraLto.—Episcopal Visita- 
tion.— Bishop Timon commenced a retreat for 
the congregation of St. Patrick’s church, in 
Rochester, on the fourth Sunday in Lent, and 
closed it on the evening of ** Passion Sunday.” 
The retreat was well attended, and produced 
an incalculable good, as will appear from the 
fact of over 1600 receiving the holy com- 
munion, during the brief period it lasted. The 
bishop preached three times each day, on sub- 
jects suited to the exercises, and on doctrinal 
subjects at half past 7 in the evening. 

At the close of the retreat, on ‘ Passion 
Sunday,” he administered the sacrament of 
confirmation to 384, and gave holy communion 
to over 700 persons. 

On the 2d of May he visited the congrega- 
tion of Dansville, where he remained two days 
doing good, and administered confirmation to 
40 persons. This new mission, through the 
efforts of the zealous priests of the Holy Re- 
deemer at Rochester, is now provided with a 
church. It is composed of German and Irish 
Catholics. 

On the 5th, he visited the congregation of 
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Scottsville, where he administered confirma- 
tion to 38, and gave holy communion to 150 
persons. This mission promises well, and, 
with the attention of a resident priest promised 
to it by the bishop, will soon be in a prosper- 
ous condition. 

On the 6th, the bishop visited Canandaigua, 
and preached the same evening to a crowded 
audience. On the following day (Sunday), 
their new church was dedicated under the 
patronage of the Blessed Virgin. ‘The bishop 
celebrated pontifically, assisted by the Rev. 
Messrs. O'Reilly, and the choir of St. Pat- 
rick’s, of Rochester, which volunteered for the 
occasion, sang, with great effect, the splendid 
mass of Massenghi. 

This being the first episcopal visit made to 
Canandaigua, and the first pontifical mass 
witnessed by its citizens, and the first time 
that religion put on here somewhat of its 
imposing majesty, made the whole appear to 
me the most delightful spectacle I ever wit- 
nessed. When I remembered that, but eight 
years since, the most sanguine scarcely dared 
hope for the formation of a congregation ‘ere, 
and now saw before me a venerable pontiff, 
surrounded by ‘this priests, officiating in a 
beautiful temple just dedicated to the worship 
of God, and around, a body of devoted wor- 
shippers, I could not but exclaim, with feelings 
of the deepest gratitude, that God is merciful 
and just. 

On Tuesday morning, the bishop adminis- 
tered confirmation to 80 persons, and holy 
communion to 140. St. Mary’s at Canan- 
daigua, is 60 by 30, in the simple Gothic style, 
and finished with great neatness and taste. 
The altar is very imposing, also in the Gothic 
style, and, with the vestries on each side of it, 
produces a charming effect. The location 
fronting on Main street, the most magnificent 
thoroughfare I have seen, is the most central 
of any church in the village. The Rev. Wil- 
liam O’Reilly, with a few Catholics then 
worshipping in a small room, in a private 
dwelling, commenced this church in 1845, and, 
without foreign aid, perseveringly brought it 
to a prosperous termination. Both pastor and 
people, whilst grateful to God for an issue so 
cheering, may well congratulate each other 
for the confidence with which they undertook, 
aud the zeal that sustained them, to the com- 
pletion of this good work. Similar zeal, dis- 
interestedness and perseverance, would plant 
the cross in almost every village in our land. 


The bishop visited the congregation of 
Greece on the 10th, gave the people a short 
retreat, and was occupied in preaching, or the 
confessional, during his stay. 

On the 11th he administered confirmation to 
82 persons, and gave holy communion to 250. 
This congreation is under the pastoral care of 
Rev. William O’Reilly, and is in a most pros. 
perous condition. ‘Their piety, the regularity 
with which they receive the sacraments, and 
the zeal with which they embark in any good 
work, gave the bishop great consolation. 

On Friday, the 12th, the clergy being much 
occupied, the bishop visited a sick person, at 
the distance of 50 mites in the country, and 
returned on Saturday night. 

On Sunday, the l4th, he officiated pontifi- 
cally at St. Joseph’s, the church of the pious 
Redemptorists, and administered confirmation 
there to 170 persons. At Vespers he preached 
to St. Mary’s congregation, and administered 
there confirmation to 168 persons. At half 
past seven the same evening, he preached to 
a crowded and delighted audience at St. Pat- 
rick’s church; his subject was Purgatory, and 
I have been informed that some unbelievers 
in a middle state expressed, after service, their 
astonishment at its being rejected by their, or 
any sect.— Freeman’s Journal. 

New College.—A college is about to be or- 
ganized in the city of Rochester, under the 
title of college of the Sacred Heart. The 
Freeman’s Journal has the following particulars 
in relation to it. 

The college of the Sacred Heart is placed 
under the immediate conduct of the Rev. Ju- 
lian Delaune, late president of St. Mary’s 
college, Marion county, Ky., a gentleman with 
whose talents, piety and zeal many of our 
readers are already acquainted. He is assisted 
by a competent faculty, and all the branches 
of a thorough collegiate course will be taught. 

The buildings and grounds of the new inati- 
tute have been purchased at a cost of $14,000. 
The situation, one of the most agreeable and 
healthy in western New York, commands a 
view of Rochester and its environs, including 
the Genesee river, the upper falls, aqueduct 
and Mount Hope cemetery. The property 
was a portion of the estate of the late W. W. 
Mumford, Esq., for many years his residence, 
and, through his enterprise and fine taste, im- 
proved by a block of three costly four story 
mansions and adorned with promenades and 
gardens. 
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The college is to be open for the reception 
of boarders in August, and the scholastic ex- 
ercises to commence on the second Monday 
of September. For a detail of particulars, the 
public is referred to the prospectus, which is 
shortly to appear in our columns. 

Diocess or LirtLe Rocx.—Bishop Byrne 
has purchased the late residence of Judge 
Paschal, on the romantic and eligible heights 
near our city, for the purpose of erecting the 
same into a female academy, to be conducted 
by the Sisters of Charity.—Van Buren Intelli- 
gencer. 

Diocess or HArtrorD.—Ordination.—On 
Thursday the 8th inst., the Right Rev. Dr. 
Tyler, bishop of Hartford, held an ordination 
in the cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, Provi- 
dence, R. I., on which occasion the Rev. 
Messrs. James Gibson and Luke Daly, (dea- 
cons), were promoted to the dignity of the 
priesthood ; the former gentleman being a con- 
vert to the Catholic church. 

Church Burnt.—The Catholic church situ- 
ated at the junction of York and Lafayette 
streets, New Haven, was consumed by fire on 
Sunday night, 11th inst. Most of the altar 
and other church furniture wassaved. The loss 
is estimated at $8,000. Insured for $5,500— 
$2,200 at the New Haven Mutual Office, 
$3,300 at the Middlesex Mutual —F. Journal. 

THe Treaty Ratiriep!-—-The joyful in- 
telligence of the ratification of the treaty has 
arrived, and we trust that nothing will occur 
to interfere with the fulfilment of its provisions. 
We have had fighting enough with a weak 
enemy, and have lost as much as we gain. 
The Mexicans have been severely scourged, 
by the sword and the pen of correspondents. 


Their religious feelings, even under the eye of 


general officers, were shamefully outraged. 
The nuns, belonging to some of the best fami- 
lies of the metropolis, were driven from their 
dwellings, and our clergy were marched 
through the streets of Mexico, with bayonets 
glittering around them, as if they had been 
common criminals; whereas, they had only 
protested against the injustice of their oppres- 
sors. The rooms were broken open, niches in 
the churches disfigured, and as we learn from 
the documents lately published in the * Free- 
man’s Journal,” the cushions of the cathedrals 
torn open, in the lust for gold, which filled the 
minds of some of the American soldiers. We 


rejoice that all this will now cease, and that 
the people of Mexico will be relieved from 
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the presence of men who, with the name of 


| liberty upon their lips, have too often forgotten 


its spirit. If the war have this effect—to 
unite the discordant factions of the Mexicans 
together—it will not be in vain; and the wis- 
dom will not be dearly bought, which will 
make them feel as one people, though at the 
sacrifice of so much blood and treasure.— 
Cath. Telegraph. 





OBITUARY. 

Died at Astoria, L. I., on the 20th ult., the 
Rev. Ferrx Larkin, 8. J., in the 45th year 
of his age. He was born in England, in the 
county of Durham, in May 1803, and received 
his classical education in the seminary of St. 
Sulpitius, Issy, near Paris. The revolution of 
1830 obliged him to leave Paris. He received 
ordination in Montreal, and resided for several 
years in the college and seminary of that city. 
After spending a short time in England, he re- 
turned to the United States, and was invited 
to engage in the holy ministry in this diocess 
--Harlem, Bloomingdale, Flushing and Asto- 
ria were the theatre of his labors. It was at the 
latter place he died after a sickness of four or 
five weeks He possetsed a fine mind, 
a singular clearness and accuracy of judgment. 
Truth Teller. 

At St. Catherine’s Academy, Lexington, 
Ky., on Tuesday morning, the 16th inst., Sis- 
ter ANN SPALDING, sister servant of the in- 
stitution. 

She bore with exemplary patience the lin- 
gering illness which preceded her dissolution, 
and she died full of faith, and consoled by the 
hope of a blessed immortality. She was one 
of the oldest members in the Nazareth com- 
munity of Sisters of Charity, and had always 
been distinguished for her piety, zeal, talent, 
and energy in promoting the benevolent ob- 
jects of the Sisterhood. At the time of her 
death she was engaged in erecting new build- 
ings for the academy, and her death was 
perhaps hastened by over-exertion in carrying 
on this enterprise, which she had the satisfac- 
tion of leaving almost completed. Having 
devoted her whole life to the service of her 
God and of the neighbor, we have every reason 
to hope that she has found acceptance at the 
throne of mercy, and that she has exchanged 
a life of sorrow and trouble for one of bliss 
eternal.— Catholic Advocate. 

At the Charity Hospital, New Orleans, on 


| the 3lst of May, Sister Mary VicToRINE 
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(Kenny), a native of Ireland, aged 26 years. 
Her disease was consumption. 

June 4th, at the Ursuline Convent, New 
Orleans, Sister ScHoLastica (Cinque). She 
was a native of New York, and was piously 
inclined from her youth. ‘Though in a feeble 
state of health, she was admitted to the vows 
of religion in Oct. 1845, but her constitution 
soon became more seriously impaired, and 
after six roonths of suffering, borne with the 
sentiments of a true religious, she departed 
this life, aged 28 years —Propagateur Catho- 
lique. Be XP. 
FOREIGN. 

[raty.—Rome.—Allocution of His Holiness 
Pope Pius 1X, in the Secret Consistory of April 
29, 1848.—** More than once, venerable breth- 
ren, we have protested in your assembly 
against the audacity of certain men, who have 
not hesitated to do us and this apostolic see 
the injustice of pretending that we have turned 
aside from the paths of our holy predecessors, 
and even on several points, horrible to say, 
from the doctrine of the church. Again, at 
the present moment there are not wanting 
men who speak of us as the principal author 
of the public commotions which have just 
taken place in Italy, as well as in other parts 
of Europe. In the Austrian regions of Ger- 
many especially, we have learned that it is 
every where spread abroad among the people, 
that the Roman pontiff, by emissaries and 
other means, has excited the Italians to bring 
about the changes which have taken place in 
public affairs. We have learned, at the same 
time, that the enemies of the Catholic religion 
have taken occasion therefrom to inspire minds 
with the desire of vengeance and of hatred 
against the holy see. We have doubt 
that the Catholic people of Germany, and the 
worthy bishops who guide them, hold these 


no 


iniquitous manceuvres in horror; but we know 
that it is part of our duty to prevent the scan- 
dal of the simple and imprudent, and to repel 
a calumny, the effect of which would fall, not 
only on our person, but also on the apostleship 
which we hold, and upon this holy see. Our 
calumniators, being unable to produce any 
proof of the machinations which they attribute 
to us, have rested their charges on what we 
did on first undertaking the temporal authority 
We think it 
our duty now to explain in your assembly, 
clearly and openly, the whole course of events. 


of the pontifical sovereignty. 
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‘*You know, venerable brethren, that as 
early as the reign of Pius VII, our predecessor, 
the principal sovereigns of Europe suggested 
to the apostolic see, that in the administration 
of civil affairs, it ought to adopt an easier sys- 
tem, and one more agreeable to the wishes of 
ihe laity. Later, in 1831, their wishes and 
counsels were set forth in a more solemn man- 
ner, by that celebrated memorandum, which 
the emperors of Austria and Russia, and the 
kings of the French, of England, and of Prus- 
sia, thought proper to send to Rome by their 
ambassadors. In this paper, question was 
raised, among other things, first of a council 
of consultors to be called from al! the pro- 
vinces which constitute the Roman states, and 
assembled at Rome; next of establishing or 
augmenting municipalities, of forming provin- 
other like 
in all the 


cial councils, and of introducing 
institutions for the general good, 
provinces; lastly, of admitting laymen to all 
offices, whether administrative or judicial. 

‘«* These two last points, above all, were pro- 
posed as vital principles of government (tan- 
quam vitalia gubernandi principia). In other 
papers, also transmitted by the ambassadors, 
question was raised of granting a full and entire 
amnesty to all, or almost all, those, who, in 
the pontifical states, had violated the fidelity 
due to the sovereign. 

‘No one is ignorant that several of the 
things therein demanded were accomplished 
by our predecessor, Gregory X VI, that several 
others were formally promised by him in 
edicts, issued after his ordinances of that year, 
1831. 


cessor did not seem fully to answer to the 


However, these benefits of our prede- 


desires of the princes, nor to suffice for secur- 
ing public advantage and tranquillity, in the 
whole extent of the temporal dominions of the 
holy see. 

‘‘For this reason, when, by the mysterious 
will of God, we were elevated to the place of 
the deceased pontiff, moved only by the love 
of our temporal subjects, and without being 
urged by the advice or exhortation of any one, 
we granted a full and entire amnesty to those 
who had violated the fidelity due to the ponti- 
fical government, and we hastened to grant 
such institutions as we judged most adapted 
to further the prosperity of the people. 

‘¢ After our views, by the assistance of God, 
had been carried into effect, our own, and the 
neighboring people, burst into transports of 
joy, gratitude, and love for us, and these mani- 
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festations were such, that, even in Rome, we 
were obliged to call the popular clamors, 
applauses, and assemblages within the limits 
of duty, as their excitement exceeded all 
bounds. 

‘«* Every one knows, venerable brethren, the 
words of the allocution which we addressed to 
you in the consistory of October 4th, wherein 
we reminded princes of that fraternal kindness 
and attentive care which they owe to their 
subjects; and the people themselves of the 
loyalty and obedience which they owe to their 
princes. Further, we neglected no opportunity 
of warning and exhorting, as much as in us 
Jay, that all, adhering firmly to the Catholic 
doctrine, and observing the precepts of God 
and the church, might apply themselves to 
establish mutual concord, tranquillity, and cha- 
rity towards all ; and would to God that the re- 
sult had answered to our words and our paternal 
exhortations! Butevery one knows the public 
commotions of the Italian people, of which 
we spoke just now; and the other events, 
whether out of Italy, or in itself, which have 
preceded or followed them. If any one were 
to pretend that the path for such events was 
opened by the acts with which our love and 
good will for our people inspired us at the 
beginning of our sacred reign, such a one 
would unquestionably deceive himself, and 
could not impute any thing of the kind to us: 
since we did nothing but what seemed to be 
necessary for the prosperity of our temporal 
state, not only to us, but also to the princes 
whom we have mentioned. As for those, 
who, in our kingdom, have abused our bene- 
fits, we, following the example of the Divine 
Prince of pastors, forgive them from the bot- 
tom of our heart; we lovingly recall them to 
better thoughts; and we supplicate of God, 
the father of mercies, to turn away from their 
heads, in his clemency, the chastisements 
which await ungrateful men. 

‘«« For the rest, the people of Germany can- 
not reasonably complain of us, were it only 
for this. that we were unable to restrain the 
ardor of such of our subjects in the temporal 
order who, inflamed with the love of their own 
nation, united their efforts to those of the 
other Italian populations. Many other princes 
in Europe, whose armies were more numer- 
ous than ours, beheld themselves equally un- 
able to oppose the uprising of their people. 
In that state of things, we, however, gave no 
other orders to our troops sent to the frontier, 


than to protect the integrity and security of 
the pontifical state. 

* Nevertheless, several persons manifest a 
desire to behold us, with the other peoples and 
princes, declare war on Germany; in conse- 
quence, we judge it our duty to announce in 
your assembly, clearly and distinctly, that 
nothing can be further from our thoughts 
than such a course, since we hold on earth, 
the place of Him who is the author of peace 
and lover of charity, and in the discharge of 
our supreme apostleship, embrace all races, 
peoples, and nations, in an equal love. But 
if, notwithstanding, a great number of our 
subjects are led away by the example of other 
Italians, what means have we to repress their 
acts? 

“We cannot here help disavowing, in the 
face of the whole world, the perfidious designs 
of those who in the journals propose to place 
the Roman pontiff at the head of a new re- 
public, formed of all the states of Italy. In 
addition, we seize on this occasion, in our love 
for the Italian populations, to warn them dili- 
gently to keep out of these projects, so disas- 
trous for Italy herself, and not to allow them- 
selves to be turned away from the obedience 
which they owe to their princes, whose kind- 
ness they have already experienced. In acting 
otherwise, not only would they fail in their 
duty, but also they would run the risk of 


making Italy behold intestine disorders and 


factions every day multiply in her bosom. As 
for us, we again declare, that all the thoughts, 
all the cares, all the solicitude of the Roman 
pontiff, have no other end than daily to pro- 
cure the increase of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, which is the church, and by no means 
to extend the limits of the temporal kingdom 
which Divine Providence has given to the 
holy see to protect its dignity, and the free 
exercise of the supreme apostolate. Those, 
then, are in a great error, who, wishing to 
draw us into the midst of the tumult of war, 
hope to entice us by the bait of a greater tem- 
poral dominion. Nothing would be sweeter 
to our paternal heart, than to be able, by our 
labors, our cares, and our love, to contri- 
bute towards extinguishing the flame of dis- 
cord, reconciling the souls of the combatants, 
and re-establishing amongst them peace. 

«Tt is no trifling consolation to our mind to 
know that in many places, both in Italy and 
elsewhere, in this great movement of civil 
affairs, the faithful, our children, have in no 
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respect failed in their duties towards sacred 
things and the ministers of religion; but it is 
also a source of lively sorrow to our heart to 
know that these duties have not been fulfilled 
every where. We cannot help deploring, in 
your assembly, that most lamentable custom 
which especially prevails in our time, of bring- 
ing to light all sorts of wicked books, in which 
an abominable war is carried on against our 
holy religion and good morals; in which is 
lighted the fire of discord and of civil trouble ; 
in which the characters of the most venerable 
men are torn by false accusation. 

«We have thought fit, venerable brethren, 
to communicate these things to you this day. 
It remains for us now to offer to Almighty 
God, in the humility of our heart, assiduous 
and fervent prayers, that he may deign to 
defend his holy church from all adversity ; that 
he may look upon us with the eye of mercy 
from the mountain of Sion; that he may pro- 


tect and unite all peoples in the bonds of 


concord and peace.” — Zabdlet. 
Allocution of the Pope on May the 1st.— 
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When God, by an inscrutable disposition of | 


his Providence, called us notwithstanding 
our unworthiness, to fill the place of so many 
sovereign pontiffs, illustrious for their holi- 
ness, learning, prudence, and other virtues, 
we were instantly aware of the importance, 
the extreme weight, and the grave difficul- 
ties of the great office which God had con- 
fided to us; and raising unto him the eyes 
of our soul, discouraged and overwhelmed 
(we speak openly), we besought him to assist 
us with an extraordinary abundance of every 
kind of light and grace. We did not blind 
ourselves to the difficult situation wherein, in 
every respect, we found ourselves, and it was 
truly a miracle of the Lord, if in the first 
months of our pontificate, we did not sink 
under the thought of so many evils which 
seemed to come upon us, sensibly consuming 
our life. Nor did it suffice to calm our appre- 
hensions that demonstrations of love were lav- 
ished by a people whom we had every reason 
to regard as devoted to their father and sove- 
reign, and for whom we hastened with a new 
ardor to implore the succor of God, by the 
intercession of His Most Holy Mother, of the 
holy apostles, protectors of Rome, and of the 
other blessed inhabitants of heaven. This 
done we examined into the rectitude of our 
intentions ; and then, after having taken the 
advice occasionally of some of the cardinals, 
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our brethren, and of them all, we did necessa- 
rily for the good order of the state whatever 
we did up to this time. These things, as all 
the world knows, were received with a joy and 
applause which served abundantly to recom- 
pense our hearts. However, the great events 
came on, not merely of Italy, but of almost the 
whole of Europe ; which kindling men’s minds, 
made them conceive the design of making 
of Italy one nation more united and more com- 
pact, in a condition to rival with the first na- 
tions of the earth. This feeling raised one 
part of Italy, burning to emancipate itself. 
The population rose to arms, and the combat- 
ants are still confronting each other with arms 
in their hands. <A portion of our subjects 
could not contain themselves, and ran spon- 
taneously to form themselves in military order ; 
but, once organized and provided with officers, 
they had instructions to stop at the frontiers 
of the state. And these instructions were 
agreeable to the explanation which we gave to 
the representatives of foreign nations; they 
were agreeable to those pressing exhortations 
which we addressed to those of the soldiers, 
who, before setting out, wished to be present- 
ed to us. Every one knows what our words 
were in the last allocution, where we said that 
it was repugnant to us to declare any war, but 
that we had not the power of curbing the ar- 
dor of that part of our subjects who, like the 
other Italians, were transported with the spirit 
of nationality. And here we will not allow 
you to be ignorant, that in these circumstan- 
ces, we did in no wise neglect the cares of a 
father and a sovereign, and that we provided 
in the manner which seemed to us most effica- 
cious, for the greatest possible security of our 
sons and subjects, who without our wishing it, 
found themselves already exposed to the vicis- 
situdes of war. We protested, by the words 
above alluded to, against a commotion which 
threatens to break ont in violent acts; which, 
not even respecting persons, treads under foot 
all right; which seeks (O great God! our 
heart shudders to say it!) which seeks to 
drench the streets of the capital of the Cath- 
olic world with the blood of venerable persons, 
innocent victims designed to soothe the unre- 
strained passions of men incapable of hearing 
the voice of reason. And will this be the 
recompense which ought to have awaited a 


sovereign pontiff for the multiplied proofs of 


his love towards the people! My people! 
what have I done to thee? (Popule meus! 
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quid feci libi?) Do not these wretched men 
see that, not to speak of the enormous exces- 
ses with which they stain themselves, and of 
the incalculable scandal which they give to 
the whole universe, they dishonor the cause 
which they pretend to serve, by filling Rome, 
the state and all Ltaly with an infinite series of 
evils? And in this, or the like cases (may 

God preserve us from them), could the spiri- 

tual power which God has given us remain 

idle in our hands? Let all mea know, once 
for all, that we feel the grandeur of our dignity, 
and the force of our power. O Lord! save 

Rome, thy Home, from such great calamities ! 

Enlighten those who will not listen to the 

voice of thy vicar; bring them all back to 

better counsels, to the end that, obeying Him 
who governs thein, they may less sadly pass 
their days in exercising the duties of the good 

Christian, duties without the accomplishment 

of which none can ever be either a good subject, 

or a good citizen. 

Given at Rome at St. Mary Major, the first 
day of May, 1848, in the second year of our 
pontificate. Prius IX, Pope. 

The Rev. Mr. Percival Ward, M. A. of 
Orie! College, Oxford, and the Jesuits.— Whilst 
mighty governors were quailing at the menaces 
of a mercenary rabble, and refusing shelter to 
imploring innocence and worth, this brave 
English clergyman stood up in its defence, 
and actually, by a stratagem, saved a devoted 
victim from the grasp of his merciless pursu- 
ers. The intended victim was the unoffending 
Father Costa. 

The pamphlet of this heroic clergyman is an 
admirable production, and ought to be perused 
by all who prefer truth to prejudice. It has 
been sent to me from Italy, and I forward it 
to Mr. Lucas, hoping that he will give weekly 
portions of it to the public, until the whole 
shall have appeared in the pages of his Ta- 
BLET. CHARLES WATERTON. 

Watton Hatt, May 2st, 1848. 

[We have much pleasure in being enabled, 
through Mr. Waterton’s kindness, to lay this 
very interesting document before our readers. 
We are also indebted to Mr. Waterton for the 
notes appended.—Ep. Tas.] 

The Jesuits of Naples. 

A Letter upon the recent expulsion of the 
Jesuits from Naples, addressed to Signor G. 
Lacaita, by the Rev. William Percival 
Ward, M. A., of Oriel College, Oxford, 
[who rescued P. Costa, from among the 
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Fathers captives to the soldiery, by convey- 
ing to him a dress in which he disguised 
himself]. 

Pacem et veritatem diligite, ait Dominus omnipo- 
tens.—Zech. viii, 8. 

Nap.es, March, 1848, 

«Mv dear Sir—The illegal and unconstitu- 
tional expulsion of the Jesuits from Naples, 
has roused so general and loudly expressed an 
indignation among all classes of persons in 
this city, and the flagrant manner in which 
both the laws and the constitution of the coun- 
try have been violated, has been so well and 
ably pointed out by all the public journals, 
that it would seem almost an impertinence in 
a foreigner to give any public opinion upon 
that subject. It is known to all, and lamented 
by all, even I should hope by the guilty per- 
petrators of the act, that the laws of your 
country have been insulted and broken under 
the very eye, and almost with the connivance, 
of the executive government; and that your 
newly acquired constitution has been violated 
in two of its most sacred articles, one of which 
declares the Roman Catholic the only religion 
of the state ; which religion has been insulted 
in the persons of a lawfully constituted body 
of its priests; the other, which declares that 
the homes and persons and property of Nea- 
politans are inviolable, except by a regular 
and public process of law. All this I need 
not urge; but there is a subject connected 
with this sad affair, upon which I am tempted 
to step out of my proper place, and thus pub- 
licly declare my opinions. 

«1 have looked in vain for some more ap- 
propriate and worthy champion than myself, 
to come forward and give the lie to the vile 
calumnies which are circulated about those 
reverend fathers, so unworthily expelled from 
their country. But they shall not go, please 
God, without one voice of kindness following 
them, without one word of respect for their 
many and great virtues being spoken in that 
city, whose highest and most enduring inter- 
ests they have so laboured to advance. 

«« This voice of kindness, this word of respect 
I venture to address to yourself. As a distin- 
guished member of the Neapolitan bar, you 
have, I know, mourned over the gross breach 
upon the laws of your country ; as an intelligent 
and zealous advocate of constitutional liberty, 
you have, I know, mourned not less over the 
grievous manner in which that liberty has been 
trampled under foot. A firm and conscien- 
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tious opposer of the Jesuits at a time when | 


they were in power, you have yet shown so 
much moderation in your opinion of them, 
and so much sympathy with them in their 
unjust expulsion, that I feel assured what I am 
about to say in their defence will receive a 
fair and impartial consideration with yourself, 
and with all who are like-minded with your- 
self. Not but that I agree with you entirely 
in one respect, though, perhaps, from different 
reasons ; I agree entirely with you in thinking, 
that the order of the Jesuits had far better 
leave Europe. I suppose we should both 
agree in saying, that the existence of the order, 
in Italy at least, is no longer consistent with 
public peace ; we might differ as to where the 
fault lay ; but we should again agree in think- 
ing, that as men of peace, they had far better 
voluntarily leave these countries; and you 
would add, that if they do not leave them vol- 


untarily, the various legislatures should pass | 


such laws, as should at least break them up as 

‘ommunities ; and I do not say, that under the 
present state of things, I disagree with you in 
this. As a looker-on upon public affairs, 
both politica! and ecclesiastical, I cannot help 
thinking, 


| 





chat the best course the Jesuits could | 


now follow for the advancement of religion, | 
and the preservation of peace, would be, that | 
the general only, with a few others perhaps | 
as a council, should remain in Rome, as by | 
the constitution of the order he must, but that | 


all the rest should leave the continent of Eu- 
rope, and disperse over the world in various 
missions to the heathen; and for this purpose 
the Catholic governments should leave their 
property untouched ; for surely every Catholic 
country should maintain a mission to the 
heathen; in England we have more than one 
association for this purpose, of which one only 
has an income of more than one hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling a year, and this we com- 
plain of as far too small. But what more 
zealous and efficient missionaries to the hea- 


then has the church of Rome sent out in these | 
latter ages than the fathers of the Company of 


Jesus? As witness their labors not only in 
past times, but also now, in China, India, 
Abyssinia, and America. 

* Therefore I maintain, that while on the 
one hand, those reverend fathers could not 
more advance the cause of religion and peace 
than by devoting themselves wholly to the 
heathen; so, on the other, that a Catholic 
country could not better perform its sacred 
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duties of propagating the Gospel of Christ 
throughout the world than by lending its due 
aid towards their support. 

** But to return to the main object of my 
letter. All that passed without the walls of 
the college at the time of their expulsion is 
well known; but as you may not be so well 
acquainted with what took place within those 
walls, I will so far trespass on your patience 
as to recapitulate the chief particulars, as they 
have been related to me by one of the Padri, 
and as in some measure I witnessed them my- 
self. On the morning of Friday the 10th inst. 
a mob of about one hundred and fifty young 
men presented themselves at the entrance of 
the college in the Largo di Mercatello armed 
with pistols and sword-sticks, crying, ‘ Morte 
ai Gesuiti,’ and demanding the instant dis- 
missal of the pupils. The provincial of the 
college went down to them, and said, that if 
the people of Naples wished the departure of 
the Jesuits, they would go at once, for they 
did not desire to press their services on an un- 
willing people. They then obliged him to 
sign a paper, that they would all go the next 
day. 

«After this he assembled the fathers for 
his last sermon to them, but he was too much 
affected to proceed with it, and only told them 
that the time seemed come for them to obey 
the command of their Lord, ¢ When they per- 
secute you in one city flee into another ;’ and 
he was going on to give them advice as to 
their future course, when the whole body of 
young men, together with some of the national 
guard rushed tumultuously into the room, 
where they were met together, and took pos- 
session of the whole building, treating its in- 
mates with the greatest insolence. The report 
of the disturbance having been spread, many of 
the parents arrived about this time, and took 
away their own sons and those of their friends 
and acquaintances ; so that they were all very 
shortly after this safe and clear out of the 
college. 

‘¢ About this time Signor Tofano, the prefect 
of police, arrived from the king’s council; he 
went up to Padre Cappellone and taking him 
by the hand said, ‘ Ah in what difficulty and 
danger do I see you! I can only advise you 
to provide each for your own safety in the best 
way you can, and leave the college one by one 
instantly.’ The fathers replied, ‘ Why, what 
have wedone? Why, does the king expel us ” 
Signor Tofano answered: ‘It is not an order 
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of the council, only my advice to you.” While 
this conversation was going on, some of the 
young men who were looking on at a little 
distance came forward with the utmost vio- 


lence threatening Signor Tofano with death, if 


he did not instantly dismiss the Jesuits. The 
prefect then retired, and the padri were left to 
the surveillance of the national guard; some 
of them attempted to go out, but they were 
driven back by the sentinels, as though they 
were prisoners. In this state I myself saw the 
college, having with some difficulty obtained 
permission to pay a visit to my friend within 
it. The gates were strongly guarded and the 
corridors were filled with armed men and rev- 
erend fathers in the most unseemly confusion. 
All the beautiful order and propriety of that 
once tranguil and holy house was destroyed. 
Still, among those reverend fathers, I can bear 
witness, that not one cheek was blanched with 
fear, nor did one word of anger escape their 
lips; the same calm, collected, and gentle 
manner, which had ever marked them in pros- 
perity, distinguished them now. And so they 
passed that night in the midst of danger and 
insult, refused food, not allowed to go to their 
own chambers, packed together in one room, 
and locked up as criminals; threatened with 
personal violence; and one who had fainted 
from exhaustion, ridiculed and ill treated. 
Aad all this, I need not tell you, in direct vio- 
lation of the law. The next day, after six 
and thirty hours without food and sleep, they 
were all driven from their home, as convicted 
felons are taken to the gallies. I saw them to 
the last ; through the kindness of an officer on 
duty 1 was close to the carriages as they got 
into them; and not even then, worn down as 
they were by so many hours of anxiety, and 
sorrow, by want of food and of sleep, not even 
then did their calm self-possession leave them ; 
their fine intellectual countenances were full 
of sadness indeed, and one very young man, 
leaving his ‘cara Napoli,’ and his still more 
dear church and religious home, for perhaps 
the first time, was in tears; but not one brow 
had a trace of fear, or guilt, or shame, no, nor 
of anger or reproach; gently and courteously 
they took their places in the crowded car- 
riages; whilst they made their last adieus to 
any friends near, sorrowfully indeed, but tran- 
quilly and affectionately. When I bowed to 


the good Padre Cappellone, the dear old man 
gave me his blessing from the carriage win- 
dow, with the same sweet and gentle smile, 
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with which [ have ever seen him greet both 
high and low, when all thought it an honor to 
approach him. But I must speak of a more 
painful scene; the last Padre brought down, 
was a very old Spaniard, so entirely a cripple 
from rheumatism, that he was obliged to be 
carried in a chair,* the door of the carriage 
was too small for the chair to pass through. 
and though the utmost care and tenderness 
was shown by the officers and attendants, the 
pain the poor old man was necessarily put to 
was so excessive, that after a time he fainted 
away; his cries were most piteous, and yet 
between the various attempts to get him in, 
he seemed to smile on those around him; cer- 
tainly not a word of impatience escaped him : 
at last they opened the head of the carriage. 
and so put him over the side: this lasted full 
twenty minutes. I quite pitied the officers 
on duty; they could not and they did not 
attempt to conceal their indignation and dis- 
gust at the whole proceeding; I am sure there 
is not one of those brave Swiss who would not 
rather stand under a whole day’s fire of an 
Austrian battery than again go through a 
similar degrading duty. Twice I am told. 
did the Spanish ambassador demand that old 
man to be given up to him, but he was refused. 
Had he been the subject of a stronger and 
more energetic power, would he have been 
refused? This was the last; the melancholy 
cortége moved on, as a funeral procession, 
through the streets of Naples to the harbor. 
amid, I must say, a most respectful silence 
from all, and the tears and reverent salutations 
of very many. Young men and old, the novice 
and aged priest, the strong and the infirin, the 
Neapolitan and the stranger, all were carried 
off alike, as convicted felons, under a strong 
guard of soldiers and national guard.t 

‘*T went down to the mole, got into a boat 
and rowed to the place of their embarcation. 
It was blowing a gale of wind, not another 
ship was leaving the harbor, and it was such a 
day altogether, that even a good sailor would 
not have put to sea in it, except from neces- 
sity; and yet those poor priests, who had 
perhaps never been in a boat before, were 
mercilessly turned adrift to be exposed to the 
sea and storm in a miserable little steamer, 
without the smallest article of clothing except 
those on their backs. But not then did their 


* He was also covered with sores. 

t The old crippled father had to sit on the open deck 
in the torrents of rain which streamed from every part 
of him, being unable to get under cover. 
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calm courage fail them; no weatherbeaten 
sailor could have stepped into a boat with 
more steady confidence than did the oldest and 
the youngest of that exiled band of priests.* 
And thus they were sent as prisoners to Baiz, 
there to await the further orders of their perse- 
cutors. The next day, a larger steamer was 
sent for their use, and they were also allowed 
to land; but still as convicted felons, they were 
sent to prison into the castle of Baie. Here 
passports were sent to them from Lord Napier 
for Malta, and I confess I did feel proud, and 
[ do feel proud, that the only resting-place 
those poor persecuted Jesuits could find should 
have been under the flag of Protestant Eng- 
land; England the free, the loyal and the 
just! 

‘‘Now, my dear Sir, consider this simple 
recital of facts, and I have related them as 
succinetly as possible. In the first place an 
absolutely illegal act was committed, even if 
you had had no constitution. But of that con- 
stitution two of the first and most sacred 
articles were flagrantly violated; one, which 
declares the Roman Catholic religion the only 
religion of the state ; the other, which declares 
the home, and person, and property of the 
subject to be inviolable, except by legal process, 
Now, with regard to the first; the order of 
Jesuits is one of the constituted orders of the 
Roman church, and the head of that church 
has refused to dissolve it; therefore your reli- 
gion was insulted and its laws violated. With 
regard to the second, the violation of all law 
was so gross that I need not speak of it. But 
there was a third compact broken, I mean the 
concordat of your government with the pope. 
And, besides this, the ambassadors and min- 
isters of other foreign powers were insulted 
by the refusal of their demand to take the sub- 
jects of their respective sovereigns under their 
care. Here, then, were violated diplomatic 
relations with foreign and friendly powers; a 
solemn compact with the head of the church ; 
your new constitution in two of its most sacred 
articles; the laws of your country; and to 
complete all, the laws of God, which command 
equity and mercy to be shown to all men, and 
especially require religion to be honored in the 
persons of its ministers. 

‘* But who, and what, are the men to drive 


* They were kept on board the little steamer (used 
for the galley slaves), for three days and nights—their 
only food the mess of the galley slaves, s0 nauseous 
that until starving some of them could not touch it, 
and some could not eat it at all. 


. 


whom out of the country these sacred rights 
have been trampled under foot?* Strange as 
it may appear, there is no body of men whose 
mode of life and daily occupations are less 
known in Naples than the Jesuits. Their 
name is in the mouth of every one; every one 
has read, or listened to something against 
them; how many have ever read one single 
word in their defence, or taken the smallest 
trouble to ascertain the truth of the accusations 
against them? And then, look at the the accu- 
sations against them; can any thing be more 
vague and unsatisfactory than they are? Has 
it ever been known within the memory of 
man at Naples that a Jesuit has ever been 
arraigned as a criminal in any court of justice ? 
Or has a Jesuit been ever attached for 
political offence? Can any man in Naples 
now lay his finger upon one single crime 
which he can lay to the charge of any one 
single Jesuit, so as to prove it in a court of 
justice? For my own part, | have never heard 
any accusation brought against the Jesuits 
which would stand the cross-questioning of the 
youngest man at the English bar. 

‘**T hope most sincerely now, that they will 
make of the government, and of the king, theis 
natural protector, three separate demands. 

‘ist. That an official and a public return 
should be made of every thing found in the 
college after their departure; and also of the 
general condition in which it was found; and 
of the mode of life which their rooms and fir- 
niture exhibited. 

«2d. An official and public return of 
whole amount of their property, and of t 
sources from whence it was derived. 

‘3d. That if any member or members of 
their body be accused of any crime or offence, 
that they should be permitted to return and 
meet their accusers face to face before the 
judges of their country. 

« I need not say that this would be but bare 
justice; and after the gross and disgusting 
reports circulated in the Genoa papers, and 
repeated in the Neapolitan, of what has been 
found in the college at Genoa, the government 
here is bound to do this, even if the Jesuits 
themselves did not demand it. And I say that 
it will be most shameful in the government ot 
Turin also, if they do not meet those reports in 
the same open and public manner. 


an 


the 
he 


* The Naples papers, even the radical enemies Of the 
society, admitted there was no accusation against them 
—so did those at Rome. 
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‘“‘ Here are constitutional governments who 
but yesterday swore that the Roman Catholic 
should be the only religion of the state ; to-day 
they suffer the violent expulsion of an estab- 
lished order of men who form an integral part 
of that religion without law, and without even 
inquiry ; and after their expulsion they tamely 
endure that the exiled priests of their religion 


should be calumniated in the vilest manner, 


while they themselves have in their hands the 
means of refuting these calumnies. I say, 
that if they do not use these means, and tell 
the world all that they know of the Jesuit 
Fathers they will be for ever disgraced as 
men, and as Christian rulers.— Tablet. 

( To be continued.) 

Rome.—The elections for deputies for the 
lower chamber commenced on the 18th, and 
had not concluded onthe 21st. It was thought 
that but a small number of electors would take 
a part in this operation. 

The electoral colleges of Rome constituted 
themselves into regular organization on the 
20th. Of these there are six, presided over 
respectively by Antonio Borghese, Joanne Co- 
lonna, Galeotti, Mandolese, Scaramucci, and 
Odescalchi. 

The council of state was erected by a min- 
isterial ordinance of the 12th May. Itis com- 
posed of ten ordinary councillors, five extraor- 
dinary councillors, and twenty-four auditeurs. 
Four monsignori are among the number. Each 
councillor, it is said, is to receive a salary of 
100 piastres per diem. 

«The list of names (says the correspondent 
of the Freeman) was not well received by the 
people; nor did the pope himself accept it 
without change. The first name on this list 
was that of the celebrated astronomer and 
Jesuit, Father Vico. When his holiness saw 
it, he is reported to have exclaimed, ‘Ah! you 
put his name here to make people think the 
Jesuits are not persecuted at Rome; but I 
won’t sanction the trick ;’ and he drew his pen 
across the name. ‘The pope continues to 
refuse sanctioning the war; but the ministers 
continue to carry it on in his name (I quote 
from a letter in the Dedats:) from nine o’clock 
to five o’clock the cafes, the journals, and the 
tribunes of the streets talk against his holiness, 
not as pope, but as temporal prince; and 
from five to seven Pp. M., the battalions of the 
civic guard visit his holiness to receive his 
blessing and present him with bouquets. Yet 
under all this is the question of the separation 


between the two powers, which is now merely 
one of time. Cardinal Ciaechi had declined 
the presidency of the council, which would be 
offered to Cardinal Amat, legate of Bologna. 
The college of 8. Apollinare had been given 
to the senate, and the palace of the chancellor 
to the deputies. The new ministry had taken 
possession of the Borromeo palace. Prepara- 
tions had been made to prevent a descent of 
the Austrians at Ancona, which was much 
apprehended.” 

In Rome acollision is imminent. The retro- 
grade party, including a certain number of the 
cardinals, are attempting to raise the Transte- 
verini, and to sow dissensions amongst the 
ranks of the national guard. For some time 
past they have been plotting to carry off the 
pope to Subiaco, with a view of exciting the 
sympathy of Europe in favor of his holiness, 
and against the Roman people. ‘God grant,’ 
says the Constilulionnel, «that blood may not 
already have flowed in the streets of the pon- 
tifical city.” 

In reference to the affairs of Rome the Lon- 
don correspondent of the National Intelligencer 
makes the following statement: ‘There is no 
truth whatever in any of the reports that the 
pope has ever been a prisoner, or subjected to 
the least personal restraint. Rome is in the 


. hands of men who have a stake in the country. 


Prince Aldobrandini, the very popular com- 
mandant of the civic guard, is brother to the 
Prince Borghese, the richest landed proprietor 
in the Campagna. Doria, a very honest and 
upright man, is minister of war. Count Ma- 
miani, the premier, is a wealthy man and very 
popular. The leading men of the people, and 
who may be properly called their oracles— 
Professor Orioli and M. Sterbini, who were 
both long in exile, and the redoubtable Cicero- 
acchio—act in strict concert and unison 
with the men of rank, property, and intelli- 
gence. There is no communism in Rome. 
Roman common sense is too sound for that. 
An act of the government has lately decreed 
that all letters to and from the soldiers who 
are fighting for Italy in the north are to pass 
postage free. The pope is said to have been 
very much affected when informed of the late 
massacre at Naples, and to have addressed a 
very strong Jetter to the king upon the subject. 
There appears to be no room whatever to doubt 
his holiness’s firm devotedness to the cause of 
Italian liberty ; he may be placed in a tempo- 
rary dilemma occasionally, through his mixed 
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character of both a temporal and a spiritual 
prince, but his course will be, as it has uni- 
formly been, in favor of liberty and liberal 
measures.” 

FrANCE.—A Presidency Proposed.—It is 
stated that the committee appointed to draw 
up a constitution has decided unanimously 
upon the expediency of having but one cham- 
ber and a single president, both the result of 
direct popular elections by universal suffrage. 
The number of members to the chamber is 
undecided, but it is said that the present will 
be incapable of re-election and must have at 
least two millions of votes. The committee 
will probably conclude its labors in about 
three weeks. 

Tranquillity of Paris.—During the past week 
tranquillity has been maintained in Paris, 
under the vigorous administration of Gen. 
Cavaignac, with a large body of regular troops 
underhiscommand ‘The attempts which have 
been several times made to create disturbance 
have been at once suppressed. 

The national assembly surrounded by an 
immense military force, sits daily, and appears 
by degrees settling down to the business of 
practical legislation. 

EnGLtannp.— The Chartists Moving.—Some 
partial disturbances have taken place in Lon- 
don, at Bradford, Manchester, Leeds, and 
other places. Chartists have been the chief 
instigators of these tumults, which, in every 
case, have been almost instantly Suppressed. 

On Monday evening a large assemblage of 
chartists collected in Clerkenwell, in London, 
but at midnight they quietly dispersed. On 
Wednesday evening similar meetings took 
place, but the arrangements of the police, aided 
by a demonstration of the military, were so 
complete, that the mob, whenever it appeared, 
was speedily scattered. 

The special force was called out to guard 
the outskirts, and the same alacrity in turning 
out to preserve order and property was exhi- 
bited by the middle classes as on the 10th of 
April. 

At Bradford a collision took place between 
the chartists and the police, and a great riot 
ensued ; but the military restored order, and 
enabled the police to capture the principal 
ringleaders, many of whom have been com- 
mitted for trial at Manchester. 

After various meetings of confederated clubs 
and chartists, a grand meeting was organized, 
to be held on Wednesday, comprising large 
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bodies from the surrounding districts, but the 
magistrates issued a proclamation forbidding 
it. They also prevented the Oldham chartists 
from entering Manchester. A large body of 
military and police were drawn up, and the 
multitude was compelled to retreat. 

The Feeling in England in regard to Mit- 
chell’s Conviction.—There can be no doubt that 
very deep seated misery prevails among im- 
mense bodies of the unemployed people. Mr. 
Mitchell’s conviction is the general theme of 
declamation by the orators who address the 
people on these occasions. The evil is be- 
coming so great, that we should not be sur- 
prised if the government, throwing overboard 
all their preconceived principles, were sud- 
denly to adopt some extensive scheme of 
emigration. Certain efforts were being made 
to stimulate such an enterprise, but the gov- 
ernment is quiet, passive as yet, with regard 
to any comprehensive measures of relief. 
The price of bread is very low, which doubt- 
less mitigates much distress, but the mercan- 
tile derangements of Jast year are now telling 
deeply upon the working classes of England 
generally. 

IRELAND.— Sentence of Mitchell.—On Sat- 
urday last, in Dublin, Mr. Mitchell, convicted 
of treason on the previous evening, was sen- 
tenced to fourteen years transportation, and 
immediately removed, under an escort squat- 
ron of cavalry, to a steamer of war, which was 
in waiting to convey him to the convict depot 
at Spike Island, in the cove of Cork; his 
destination is Bermuda, whither he has already 
sailed, to be incarcerated on board a dock-yard 
hulk. 

Intense excitement prevailed in Dublin up 
to Sunday night, but has since given way toa 
deep and solemn silence, which denotes stern 
preparation and resolve. A liberal provision 
will be made by the nation for the convict’s 
family. 

The European Times says— When the ver- 
dict of guilty against Mr. Mitchell was deliv- 
ered, a scene of great confusion ensued in the 
court, but the tranguillity of the city of Dublin 
was not materially disturbed. On the follow- 
ing day, the 27th ult., Mr. Mitehell was 
brought up for sentence, and after some 
speeches equally defiant as his previous con- 
duct, of all authority whatsoever, he was 
sentenced by the court to fourteen years trans- 
portation. On the same day he was conveyed 
in the ordinary prison van to the government 
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steamer lying close to the quay. We forbear 
to touch here upon all the tender and affecting 
circumstances of the sudden parting of this 
unfortunate man with his wife, children and 
confederates. 

LATEST INTELLIGENCE.— By the Britannia. 
Since the trial and deportation of Mr. Mitchell, 
the most important intelligence from Europe 
has been received by the Britannia, which 
arrived at New York on the 26th June. 

FRANCE is still in a state of confusion, and 
it is impossible to discover its future through 
the fluctuations which it now exhibits. A 
movement is said to be on foot among the 
legitimists to raise the Count of Paris to the 
throne. The Prince de Joinville has been 
arrested in Paris. The political constitution 
of France is to be Democratic republican ; but 
we have yet to see what this means. 

[rRELAND.—The Repeal association and 
Orange confederation have united under the 
titie of the Irish League. 

Avustria.—The Austrians have been sig- 
nally defeated by Charles Albert at Goito and 
Peschiera. 

Rome.—Letters from Rome of the 28th ult. 
state that Mgr. Morichini had been sent by 
the pope to Vienna, to negotiate peace with 
Austria on the terms stipulated in the letter 
addressed by his holiness to the emperor, on 
the 3d ult. Pius IX had recovered all his 
popularity, and on the feast of St. Philip Neri 
the population made a brilliant manifestation 
in his favor. The Abbé Gioberti was still at 
Rome, fé/ed by the whole populace. 





The Guzetia di Roma says :—* His holiness, 
as the common father of the faithful, second- 
ing the views manifested in favor of peace, 
has just sent an extraordinary apostolic dele- 


gate to the belligerents (with the exception of 


the emperor of Austria, to whom his holiness 
had already written), for the purpose of open- 
ing negotiations for the termination of the war. 
The holy father will do all in his power to 
prevent the German nation from staking its 
honor on sanguinary attempts against Italy, 
and to induce it to recognize the latter country 
as its sister, all those states being, in faith and 
charity, the common children of the holy 
father. His holiness will pursue these nego- 
tiations with all the zeal that can be inspired 
by the conviction of thus fulfilling the duty of 
the supreme priesthood confided to him by 
Jesus Christ. The ministry has thanked the 
pope for having insisted, in his letter to the 








emperor of Austria, on this condition of peace 
—namely, that the natural boundaries of the 
people of Italy shall be restored to them. 
Italy does not hate—she even loves and es- 
teems—the German nations, but let the Ger- 
mans recross the Alps, let them swear to 
observe the pacts prescribed by the natural law 
of nations, and then will the Italians embrace 
them as brothers.” — Tablet. 

MisceLLaneous.—E£ditorial Certificates. — 
If subscribers to religious journals, like church 
members, in “stopping their paper,” were 
required to produce an editorial certificate, 
before they could subscribe to another, there 
would be some curious developments, as, for 
example: 

We certify that A. B. stopped his paper 
because the editor refused to allow him six 
columns for a personal vindication, which 
concerned nobody but himself. 

We certify that C. D. refuses the paper 
because the editor did not publish the obituary 
notice of a relative, which was never sent to 
him, but which he ought to have detected in 
some of his exchange papers. 

We certify that E. F. wishes to transfer his 
patronage to another paper, because, having 
taken this paper six years without paying a 
cent, he felt himself insulted by having a bill 
sent to him by way of a reminder. 

We certify that G. H., in his own opinion, 
is a poet of the first water, but the editor, 
unfortunately, differing with him in opinion, 
is regarded by him as wholly unqualified for 
his office. 

We certify that I. J. has stopped his paper, 
because the editor had the temerity to express 
an opinion ona certain matter, without having 
previously ascertained the opinion of this par- 
ticular subscriber. 

As it would be rather too onerous to write 
out these certificates in full, we will just refer 
to certain cases in which they might be re- 
quired. As, for instance, one is offended be- 
cause he detects a leaning to Whigism in one 
selection, and his neighbor is offended because 
another item is clearly democratic; one regards 
the paper as a little too practical in its teach- 
ings, and another as far too doctrinal; this one 
charges that the southern section of the church 
receives too little notice, and that one is 
mightily offended because it receives too much; 
one says, why do you not cease controversy? 
and another can take the paper no longer 
because it is not controversial enough; one 














wants a higher strain of literature, and another, 
profounder discussion; Mr. X. can never for- 
give us, because we suffered Mr. Y. to review 
one of his articles, and Mr. Z. is in the same 
situation, because we did not praise his book 
as he thought it deserved. 

We have been looking a little into the phi- 
losophy of these things, and we have just 
detected the key of explanation. The whole 
is resolvable into this.--Perfection is expected 
in an editor, and if he cannot satisfy this very 
reasonable claim, he must expect to hear of it 
from his patrons. Why should he presume to 
teach, unless he knows every thing, and the 
wishes and feelings of every body? He 
should offend no one’s prejudices, contradict 
no one’s opinions, disturb no one’s self-love ; 
he should be all things to all men—in short, 
he should be exactly that kind of being which 
never did exist and never will exist. 

We hope we shall not be understood as inti- 
mating that we have had any peculiar troubles 
in this way ; since this would be an erroneous 
conclusion. We have met with curious spe- 
cimens of contracted views in our editorial 
career, yet this we can say, with entire justice, 
that the great body of our subscribers, not ex- 
pecting from us more than a weak, fallible 
man, with good intentions and kind feelings, 
could render, have deported themselves with 
eminent forbearance and courtesy.— The Pres- 
byterian: 

Marrying Cousins.— Mr. Fowler, in his work 
on ‘hereditary descents,” has a frightful cata- 
logue of facts to show the evil consequences 
of marrying blood relations. We give a short 
extract : 

C. W. has six children by his cousin, one 


INTELLIGENCE. 


} 
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boy and five girls; of whom three are deaf | 


and dumb. 

The king of Hanover, cousin of Victoria, 
and the offspring of cousins, is blind. 

The nobie families of the old world are fast 
running out, and their deterioration is gener- 


ally ascribed to their aristocratic custom of | 


marrying blood relations. It is doubtful whe- 
ther the present royal nurselings of Albert 
and his cousin Victoria will ever astonish the 
world by their talents. 

Mr. B., of Meredith, New Hampshire, mar- 
ried his cousin; and had eight children, four 
of which are dead, oné kept his cradle till he 
was five years old, when he died, three had 
moderate capacities, two are complete idiots, 
and one, the only bright one of the eight, has 
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no legs, and only astub of the right arm. Mr. 
B., by a second marriage, had two bright 
children. 

Mr. N., and his cousin, both intelligent, 
married, and out of seven children, three were 
crazy, two flats and simpletons, one barely 
passable and one fair. 

D. H.’s parents were cousins, and two of 
his brothers became blind young, while he has 
a small head and causality, and a sluggish 
organization. 

W.G., of S——, Massachusetts, brother of 
Professor G., of New Hampshire, married his 
cousin, all his children are lame, or some way 
out of joint. 

Mr. B., a man of considerable sagacity, 
lived as a husband with his niece; and his 
children, numbering some eight or ten, were 
much inferior, both physically and mentally, 
to either of the parents. Four were helpless, 
and two, a male and female, had uncommonly 
large, but diseased heads. The male’s mea- 
sured about thirty-six inches in circumference 
and the female a trifle less. 

Mr. Foster, a teacher in the deaf and dumb 
asylum, of Philadelphia, says that of seven 
children of first cousins whom he knew, six 
were idiots, and one a mute, but smart; and 
of another family, two were mute idiots, and 
three mute, but smart.— Catholic Herald. 

A New Catholic Paper in Paris.—We learn 
from the Propagateur Catholique, that a new 
paper, called L’Ere Nouvelle, the New Era. 
with the text of St. Paul Instaurare omnia tn 
Christo, as its motto, has been started in Paris, 
since the late revolution. It is conducted by 
nine gentlemen of distinguished talents and of 
eminent piety, among whom are the Rev. 
Father Lacordaire, the Rev. Mr. Maret, pro- 
fessor of divinity at the “Sorbonne,”’ Mr. 
Ozanam, one of the ablest professors of the 
** College de France,”’ Mr. De Coux, formerly 
editor of several Catholic papers, and Mr. C. 
Saint-Foi, well know as a distinguished reli- 
gious writer. 

Statistics of the Catholic Population of Eu- 
rope.—The population of Europe is stated to 
be 232,000,000, of which 136,000,000 are Cath- 
olics. Spain has 15,000,000; Portugal has 
5,000,000; Italy has 25,000,000; Austria has 
25,000,000. Turkey in Europe has a popula- 
tion of 8,200,000, of whom 1,600,000 are Cath- 
olics—a greater proportion than the Catholics 
of England bear to the population of that king- 
dom, which is 12,400,000, while the Catholics 
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there are put down at 1,700,000. Ireland has | tioned in the letter, but 1847 is doubtless in- 


5,800,000 Catholics of a population of 6,850,000. | tended: 
(Too low anestimate.) Belgium hasa popula- | Crop throughout the Union. Bushels, 
tion of 3,863,000, of which 3,450,000 are Cath- | Indian corn “ “a 540,000,000 
olics. The population of Prussia is 12,330,000 | Oats bs * 111,530,006 
—the Catholics number 5,920,000. There are | Rye ” ” 31,350,000 
31,000,000 Catholics out of the 33,000,000 of | Oats e a 177,000,000 
France. Russia and Poland havea population | Buckwheat « . 11,674,000 
of 53,000,000, of which 11,000,000 are Catho- | Barley m ” 5,735,000 
Potatoes 6 6 97,018,000 


lics. The United Swiss population is 1,960,000 
—the Catholics number 980,000. This last crop (potatoes) it seem, has very 


American Commerce.—Our American marine | much diminished in consequence of the rot. 
is now second only to that of England. It | Which deserves the attention of government 


appears by the official report on commerce and The report. of the commissioner may contain 
navigation, just made at Washington, that | some valuable suggestions on the subject. 
14,229 American and foreign vessels entered The tobacco crop was 219,964,000 pounds, 
our ports last year. The aggregate amount of | a slight diminution compared to former years 
entrances and clearances is nearly seven mil- | Cotton crop 1,026,500,000 pounds. Rice crop 
lions of tons. Of this large amount, two-thirds | 103,400,500 pounds. Silk crop 404,600 pounds 
are American tonnage, and one-third foreign. | of cocoons. 

The aggregate amount of seamen required to 
navigate such tonnage, is over 160,000.— New- 





To CorresronpenTs.—l. The Catholic 
Church the Guardian and Promoter of Science 
&c., respectfully declined. 2. Mr. Sawyer’s 
| Plea for Amusements, under consideration. 3. 
We have received the Vuledictory to St. Joseph’s. 
| by Miss Abby Meaher, but too late for inser- 
| tion inthis number. It will appear in our next 


ark Advertiser. 

Crops of the United States in 1847.—A 
Washington correspondent of the Courier 
and Enquirer gives the following particulars 
from the forth-coming annual report of the 
commissioner of patents. No year is men- 
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Introduction toa Devout Life, from the French | Messrs. Appletons, surpassing in mechanical 
of St. Francis of Sales, §&c. Anew edition. } execution any thing of the kind that has been 
Baltimore: F. Lucas, Jr., 24mo. pp. 396. | attempted in this country. Besides this im- 
The Catholic community will be pleased to | portant feature in the publication, it is en- 

learn that a new edition of this invaluable | riched with a biographical notice of the distin- 

work has been issued by Mr. Lucas. It was | guished Roman general, a map of his military 
much wanted, as the former editions had been | expedition in Gaul, copious explanatory notes, 
exhausted. We have nospiritual book which | and a lexicon. 

can be more usefully consulted by the faithful, | An Introduction to the author’s * Course of 

on the various subjects relating to their sanc- Reading,” and “ Elements of Reading and 








tification. Itis an enlightened and sure guide | Oratory.” Part Second. By H. Mande- 
in the ways of piety, and not less agreeable | ville, D. D., &. New York: D. Appleton 
by the interesting style of the illustrious au- & Co. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton. 
thor. This edition is beautifully executed. Baltimore: J. Murphy. 12mo. pp. 267. 

Casar’s Commentaries on the Gallic war, &c. This book, with the exception of a few pas- 


By Rev. J.A.Spencer,A.M. N York: D. sages which are heterodox, contains a selection 
Appleton & Co. Phila.: Geo.S Appleton. | of reading that may be usefully applied accord- 
Baltimore: J. Murphy. 12mo. pp. 404. ing to the author’s system, which consists in 
This volume is another number of the beau- | asking definitions that are supposed to have 
tiful edition of the classics issued by the | been previously learned from a dictionary. 
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‘uF=Advertisements of Books, Catholic Institutions, and such other matters as might be deemed interesting te 


Catholics, are respectfully solicited. 


Cards, not exceeding ten lines, per year,...... $ 5 00 

Advertisements, not exceeding a quarter of a 
PASE, PCL YEAT,.. ee cece cccecsevccvceccece 10 00 
Note sxceeding half a page, per year,....ccesee 15 00 
Whole page, DUE MOU ssccea pees 20 00 


“TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Cards, not exceeding ten lines, per month,..... $ 1 00 
Every subsequent inse rtion, Jeccccccccccces 50 
Larger ones in proportion. 

All advertisements should be left at the office by the 
20th of the month, to insure an insertion. 





SOCIETY FOR THE PAYMENT OF THE DEBT OF THE CATHEDRAL, 


The Sinking Fund Society received for May and June, the following contributions. 


ANDREW BRADY,- - - - $1 00 
REV. H. B. COSKERY— 

M. Dell, fase fs. 1 50 

Cash,- - - += - = = = 2 12} 

A. Green, Ce. SY ae 75 

Mrs. Connolly, - - - - 75 

Miss M. McKenzie, - - + 1 00 

E.™M Johnson (col’d), - - 1 00 

W.H.Hanley, - - - - 1 623 

Martha Sullivan, - - - - 1 60 —10 25 
M.C. JENKINS, - - - - - 400 

Cash,- - - - - - 400 

Miss H. Spalding, - - - - 200 

H. Bogue, - - - - + - } 00 —11 00 
MARK Ww. JENKINS, - - - 1 25 

Mrs. F. Jenkins, - - - - 50 

Mrs. E. A. Jenkins, - - - 50 

Mrs. E. George, - - - - 59 

Mrs. J. H. Jenkins, - - - 50 

Miss Hillen, - - - - - 50 

Mrs. Brooke, - - - - - 25 — 400 
THOMAS C. JENKINS, - - 4 00 


Will be published, on the 15th of omh amathe 
A CHEAP EDITION OF 


LINGARD’S ENGLAND, 


IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 

PRICE 62! CENTS A VOLUME, 
WITH A FRONTISPIECE ENGRAVING ON STEEL, IN 
EACH VOLUME. 

A history of England from the First Invasion by 
the Romans to the commencement of the reign of 
William the Third. By Jous Linearp, D.D. 
A new edition, corrected and considerably en- 

larged. In thirteen volumes, 18mo. 

Dr. Lingard’s gr: at work has lorg been estab- 
lished as the best History of England written; 
for beauty of style, perspicui'y of its arrange- 
ment, and areseareh and impartiality as sin- 
cere and conseientious as they are rare. 

It has stuod triumphantly every test ; and time, 
while itexposes the defeets and errors of other 
Writers On the same subject, has but fixed Dr. 
Lingard’s more firmly in the public favor and 
confidenee. 

A cheap edition of this invaluble history has 
long been needed to pluce it with’n the reach of 
every family, and itis with great satisfaction that 
the subseribers have to ann ounce, that they have 
made arrangements with Mr. Dolman, the Lon- 
don pub! isher, [and proprietor of the copy-right] 
by which they are enabled to issue in the United 
States an edition of this important wo: k, in thir- 
teen monthly volumes, at the extremely low price 
of 62¢ cents per volune, neatly done up in paper 
covers. 

This is a new edition, revised and enlarged, 


with all the latest corrections an additions of 


the author. The first volume will be re ady for 
delivery the 15th of May, and the remaining 
volumes will appear regularly the 15(h of each 
succeeding month. Subscriptions received by all 
Catholie Booksellers in the United States. 
EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 


July. No. 151 Fulton street. 





JAMES W. venenaens a 4 090 
E. JENKINS, - - iia 4 00 
A.& A. JENKINS, - - - - 4 00 
T, BR: SENRING,' - - - - « 4 0 
WM. KENNEDY, - - - - 4 00 
MRS. WM. KENNEDY, - - 2 50 
Mrs. E. Welsh, - - - - 50 
Mrs. J.H. Hunter, - - - 50 
Mrs. W.G. Howard, - - 59 -- 4 Ov 
THOS. & MRS. MEREDITH,- 4 00 
Miss R. McCrorken, - - 50 — 4 50 
MRS. WM. MURRAY, - - 1 00 
E. aC. & P. Cm, =* sa 37 
Mrs. Kummer, - - - - 123 
M. A. Duquest, - - - - 125 
H. M. White, - - - - - 25 — 1 87 
B.R. SPALDING, - - - - 400 
M L. Ford, - - - - - 200 
E. M. Jenkins, - - - - 200 — 8 OO 
P. TIERNAN, - - 4 = 
C. A. & MRS. WIL LIAMSON, 2 { 
__ $74 62 


AND 


CAPTROLTC 


A general assortment of Catholic Standard 
Works, kept constantly on hand, at reduecd 
prices, }4 Masses, by different composers, with 
a great variety of pieees for the Catholie s: rv ce. 
Catalogues sent to those who desire them. Or- 
ders thankfully received and promptly attended 
to. Address 

EUGENE CUMMISKEY, 
130 SourH SIXTH STREET, 
Philadelphia Pa. 


MUSIC. 


Feb. 1848. ly. 


NEW AND CHEAP BOOKS! 


Just Published, and for Sale by 
J. MURPHY, 178 Market street. 


St. Liguori’s Preparation for Death, 1 vol. 


18mo. cloth, 50 
Tales of the Sacraments. Complete. 18mo. 
eloth, 50, cloth, cilt, 7d 
Man’s only affair, or Reflections on the Four 


Last things to be remembered. Super-roy al, 
32mo. cloth, 

Rose of Tannenbourg: A Moral Tale, trans- 
jated from the French. 18mo. eloth, 33 

Pauline Seward, a Tale of Real Life, by Bry- 
ant. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1, cloth, gilt, $1 50 

The Catholic Bride, translated from the Italian, 
by Ve ery Rey. Dr. Pise. 32mo. cloth, 50, cloth, 
gilt, 75, Turkey, super extra, $1 ‘50, white 
calf, 

Brief Summary of Sacred History and Chris 
tian Doctrine. 18mo_ boards, 

The Means of Acquiring Perfection, by Li 
guori. 32mo. boards, 

Fourteen Stations, or the Holy Way of = 


Cross, by Liguori. Faney paper, 6} 
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ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 


W/ I ih Mi LY GW O WW, 


DELAWARE. 


This Institution is situated in an elevated and 
retired part of the north western snburbs of this 
proverbially healthy city. In addition to the 
buildings already comp leted, another is in course 
of erection ample enough to accommodate more 
than two hundred students. The present nuin- 
ber of students is fifty-five, and the number of 
professors i iseight. Having been until very re- 
cently only a preparatory seminary, the course 
of studies pursued by most of the students is 
peculiarly elementary and speciaily adapted to 
fit them for ¢ mmercial pursuits, 


The whole course requisite for graduation will 
occupy seven years, and embrace the Greek, 
Jatin and Engli-h languages, History, Geog- 
raphy, Arithmetic, Mathematics, Logic, Natural 
and Moral Philosophy and Chemistry. 

The Scholastic year commences on the 16th of 
August and ends on the 2d of July. 


Teams :—The annual pension for Board, Tuition, 
Washing, Mending linen and stockings, and 
use of ‘Bedding, paid half yearly in advance, 

$ 150 00 

For Students not learning Greck or Latin, 125 00 


Those who remain at the College during 
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the vacations will be charged extra, - 1500 
French, for those who learn it, per quar- 
ter, © + = She e+ = 2 Ss s 48 OD 
Drawing, for those who learn it, per quar- 
5 00 


ne, = + + WEES & oS c's oe « 


Music, for those who learn it, per quarter, 10 00 


Books, Stationery, Clothes, if ordered, and in 
ease of sickness, medicines and Doctor's fees, 
will form extra charges. 

No uniform is required ; Students should bring 
with them three suits, six shirts, six pairs of 
stockings, four towels and three pairs of boots or 
shoes, brushes, &c. 


REFERENCES, 


lot sap mare Del.—Al\fred du Pont, Charles du 
Pont, and J. P. — Esqs.; Commander 
I. ak U.s. Navy, Col. S. B. Davis, and 
Dr. Askew. 

Philadelphia—Rt. Rev. Dr. Kenriek, Very Rey. 
F. X. Gartland, Rev. Messrs. E. J. Sourin, 
C. J, Carter, D. Devit, N. Cantwell, P. F. 
Sheridan, and H. McLaughlin; Capt. T. D. 
Snaw, U.S. Navy, andC. Prosper, Esq. 

Darby—Char les Ke Hy, Esq. 

Delaware County- James Wilcox, Esq. 

Potisville—Revy. H. Fitzsimmons. 

Minersville—Rev. H. Fitzsimmons. 

New York—Right Rev. Dr. Hughes, Very Rey. 
Dr. Power, Rev. M. Mc Aleer. 

Jersey City—Rev. J. Kelly. 

Newark—Rev. P. Moran. 

Baliimore—Charles Carroll, 
John Marphy, Esqs. 


Edw. Jenkins, and 


Anne Arundel Co.—Dr. R.S. Stewart. 
Norfolk, Va.—M. Farrell, Esq. 


Charleston, S. C.—Rev. Messrs. J. Barry and 
T. J. Sullivan. 
New Orleans—Rey. J. J. Mullon. 
P. REILLY, President. 
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St. Mary’s Female Institute, 


Near Bryantown, Charles Co., Md. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


THE MISSES MARTIN, 
Rev. P. COURTNEY, Protector. 

Lhe course of instruction in this institution com- 
prises Orthography, Reading, Writing, Arith- 
metic, Grammar, ancient and modern Ge ography, 
with the delineation of Maps, Composition, Sa- 
cred and Profane History, Mythology, Astrono- 
my, the use of the Globes, Botany, Natural 
Philosophy, French, Music on the Piano, Draw- 
ing, Embroidery, Tapestry, Lace, Embossed and 


Plain Work. 
TERMS. 


For Board, and Tuition in English, French, and 
Needle Ww ork, including Washing and Mend- 
ing, - - - per annum, $100 00 

Music on the Piano, Vocal and Instru- 


mental, - - - per quarter, 8 00 
Use of Instrument, - an 1 00 
Drawing, - - - per annum, 10 00 
Medicine, and attention in sickness, 

(if any,) - - per annum, 2 00 
Use of Bed and Bedding, . 5 00 
Ink and Pens, - ‘8 50 


Dancing is at the Master” s charge. Books, 
Stationery, and Materials for Drawing and F ancy 
Work, if not provided by parents, furnished at 
the store prices. The price of every item will 
be forwarded to parents or guardians, and it is 
required, that a fund be advanced to defray those 
little expenditures. 

Boarders pay the current charges semi-annual- 
ly, in advance ; Day Scholars, quarterly. There 
is no charge for children whose parents prefer 
leaving them in the Institution during vacation. 
No young lady will be received for less time than 
six months, and should she be withdrawn from 
the School before the expiration of a quarter com- 
menced, there will be no deduction made for the 
remaining time, or for partial absence, except in 
case of sickness or dismissal. A quarter’s notice 
is particularly required before the removal of any 
young lady from the School. 

Besides partial examinations of the pupilsevery 
month, there is a general one during the months 
of June and July, followed by a distribution of 
premiums on the first Wednesday in August. As 
there is a recess of only a few days at Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, it is advisable not to 
withdraw the young ladies from their classes 
during these periods. 

A guarterly report is transmitted tothe parents 
of cach young lady, giving an account of her pro- 
ficiency in her studies, &e. 

The Scholastic year commences on the second 
Monday in September, and terminates on the first 
Wednesday in August. 

An affectionate, but firm care is constantly ex 
ercised over the young ladies; and, in order to 
advance their morality and polite deportment, it 
is required that they be attentive to the rules and 
regulations adopted for their improvement, and 
for good order. 

No visits are to be received or paid, unless au- 
thorised by parents. Epistolary correspondence 
is subject to the same regulation, and liable to 
inspection before delivery. 

Boarders are required to be provided with a 
knife and fork, (two, if eonvenient,) a large and 
small silver spoon, a tumbler, either silver or 
Britannia, four table napkins, and six towels; 
also, scissors, thimble, sewing silk, sewing and 
darning cotton, and plain work-box. It is requir- 


ed that these, as well as all articles belonging to 
their wardrobe, be marked in full. 
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With regard to Dress, parents are left to their 


Own choice. It may, however, be well to ob- 
Serve, that from four to six changes of linen are 
Fequired, and a neat and respectable supply, of 
rather dark color, and suitable to each season, as 
jewelry and all expensive superfluous clothing 
are quite unnecessary and useless. A pink sun- 
bonnet for summer, and hood and cloak or shaw! 
for their daily walks in winter. It is required 
that all letters addressed to the voung ladies be 
post paid. ; 

The location is proverbially healthy, as the 
patrons of the School can testify. 


REFERENCES. 
The Most Rev. Samuel Eccleston, Archbishop of 
Baltimore, Md. 


Very Rev. William Matthews, St. Patrick’s 
Church, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. J. P. Donelan, St. Vincent de Paul’s 


Church, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. P. Courtney, St. Mary’s Church, Bryan- 
town, Charles county, Md. 

Rev. P. P. Kroes, S. J., St. Thomas’ Manor, 
Charles county, Md. 

Rev. J. B. Donelan, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Wm. Queen, Feriile Plains, Chas. co., Md. 

Dr. W. Boarman, Bryantown, s ae 

Henry 8. Mitchell, Esq., Myrtle Grove, Charles 
county, Md. 

Col. Francis Thompson, Forest Grove, Charles 
county, Md. 

Col. John Hughes, Phenix Hall, near Bryan- 
town, Charles county, Md. 

Robert W. Dyer, Esq., Washington, D. C. 

John D. Freeman, Esq., near Port Tobacco, 
Charles county, Md. 

Richard Q. Bowling, Esq., Prince George’s 
county, Md. 

Wm. Gywnn, Esq., Prince George’s co., Md. 
Oct. tf. 


St. Matthew’s Church, 


ACADEMY OF THE LADIES 


OF THE VISITATION B. V. M. 
WHEELING, VIRCINIA. 


This School for Young Ladies has been opened 
at the urgent request of esteemed friends, who 
appreciated justly the importance of permanency 
and system in the instructors of youth. The 
method of education, and the general regula- 
tions, ure the same as those of the well kuown 
Academies of the Visitation at Georgetown and 
Baliimore, from which the Sisters issue forth in 
the hope of extending their usefulness. The 
terms are so reduced as to accord with the cus- 
toms of the place, while the course of instruction 
will embrace all the usual requisites and accom- 
plishments of female education, as taught in the 
best schools. 


TERMS. 
Board, Lodging, Light and Fucl, per Semi- 
Annual Session, “ -= ©- © © = + S50 
Allowance will be made to those who may 


prefer to furnish their own Bed and Bedding, and 
there is No Extra Charge for time of Vacation 


or 


Washing, Pirate a) gelato 

Half Boarders, per Semi-Annual Session, - 20 

Tuition in Senior Classes, do. - 14 
do, Junior do. do - 42 
do. Elementary Classes, do. “~ § 


Ink, Quills, and Paper, - - - - - - - 2 
EXTRA CHARGES. 


Tuition in French or Spanish, per quarter, - $5 
Drawing and Painting in Water Colors,do. 5 





Oil Painting, + - + - + perquarier, 10 
Music on the Piano, - - - do, 10 
Use of Instrument, - - - - do. 2 
Music on the Guitar, anb its use, do. 10 
Music on the Harp, and its use, do. 16 
Embroidery or Fancy Work, do. 3 


Vocal Music, when no instrument is learned 
perquarter, - - 2©2«= = © «= © -« = § 
Dancing, (if desited,) at the Master’s Charge. 
soarders pay the current charge semi-annually 
in advance. Day Scholars pay quarteily. 

Shoald a Pupil be withdrawn before the expi- 
ration of the quarter, no deduction will be made 
for the remainder of the quarter. 

In the cour-e of the Academic Year, two Ex- 
aminations take place, the first in December, 
followed by a few days of Vacation at Christ- 
mas; the second in June, followed by a Distri- 
bution of Premiums. 4 

After each Examination, a Report of Profi- 
ciency, &c. is sent to the Parents or Guardians 
ofthe Pupils. 

The Exercises of the Academy re-commence 
on the first of Aucust. 

Letters written or received by the Young La- 
dies are examined by the Directress, previously 
to their delivery. The Pupils are not allowed 
to visit their Parents oftener than once a month. 

M iy—3tg. 


SACRED HEART. 


The Sacred Heart Academy is situated about 
cight miles from the city of New York, in the 
Vicinitics of Har'em and Manhattanville. The 
site is elevated, healthy and picturesque. 


TERMS. 
Board aud Tuition, per annum, payable in ad- 
vance, - - - - - - $ 200 
Postage, Books, Stationery, Washing—charged 
to the parents, 
Music, Drawing, Painting, Spanish, German, 
Italian, are extra charges. 
The French language, being generally spoken 
in the Institution, forms nu extra charge. 
$5 


Physicians’ Fees, - - “ ? 
Medicines at the Apothecary’s rates. 
Mending, if done in the Institution, per an- 


num, - - - - : - - $4 
Use of Bed, &e.  - - - - : $5 


For further particulars, inquire at 134 Bleecker 
street, or address Madame Hardey, Sacred 
Heart, New York. 


EDEN HALL ACADEMY, 


HOLMESBURG, 
NEAR PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This Institute, conducted by the Ladies of the 
Sacred H-art, is ten miles from the city of Phil- 
adelphia, and enjoys many advantages. The 
grounds are extensive, beautiful, and highly 
cultivated. 


TERMS. 
Board and Tuition, per annum, - - $150 
Stationery and use of Books, - - 8 
Entrance, paid but once, - - : 3 
Music, Drawing, Painting, Italian, Spanish, at 


the usual rates. 
French, being the language of the house, forms 
no extra charge. 
Letter Addsess—Eden Hall, Holmesburg Post 
Office, pear Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 


SISTERS OF THE VISITATION, 


8. W. Cor, ELEVENTH & SPRUCE STS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


This Academy is conducted by a number of 
ladies from the Convent of the Visitation, at 
Georgetown, D.C. The course of studies com- 
prises all the branches usually taught in the best 
schools. 


TERMS, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Tuition in the First Class, per quarter, $15 00 


ss - Second Class, ‘** 12 50 

‘6 “6 Third Class, 6s 10 09 

<6 es Fourth Class, ‘*° 7 50 
French and Spanish, each, - 5 01) 
Music on the Harp, - - - * 20 00 
Use ofHarp, - - - - = * 1 50 
Music on the Piano, - - - * 15 00 
“6 ss Guitar, - - - * 12 00 
Painting in Oil Colors, - 15 00 


Drawing and Painting in Water Colors, 
per quarter, - - - - - - =: - 5 00 
Drawing on Velvet, per quarter, - - 10 00 
Plain and ornamental need!e- work will enter 
into the ordinary course of studies, and will form 
no extra charge. 

In the last year of their course of studies the 
young ladies will receive instructions in the 
various branches of Domestic Economy, for 
which there will be no extra charge. 

Parents who desire it can make an arrange 
ment to have their daughters dine at the Acad- 
emy, for which there will be a charge of $15 
per quarter. 

The scholastic year will commence on the 
first Monday in September, and will close on 
the last Thursday of July. There will be two 
examinations duriug the term, viz., in January 
and July. After the latter examinxtion, pre- 
miums will be awarded to those pupils who 
have excelled during the year in their re- 
spective classes, and to those also who will 
have distinguished themselves by their gen- 
eral good deportment. 

Half boarders will be expected to bring with 
them the ordinary table furniture, viz., two 
knives, a silver fork, table spoon, and dessert- 
spoon, a silver tumbler, and six table napkins. 

For further particulars, application can be 
made at the Academy from 8 to 9, A. M., and 
from 12 to2, P. M. May—3tg 


Dunigan’s Popular Library 
AMUSEMENT & INSTRUCTION, 


A series of small volumes of Moral Tales, origi- 
nal and translated, by the most approved writers. 
To be published the first of every month on the 
finest paper and type, profusely and elegantly 
illustrated from original designs, by that most 
distinguished artist, J. G. Chapman. The 
cheapest and handsomest Juvenile Books yet 
offered to the public. 

The Library will be emphatically a eollection 
of ‘* Little Books for Little People,’”’ and for chil- 
dren of a larger growth as well, with every at- 
traction to please the eye and heart, by presenting 
to the mind of youth practical examples of good- 
ness and virtue. The series will commence with 


TALES OF CANON SCHMID. 

As a writer for the young, the venerable Canon 
Schmid is without an equal, or even a rival; all 
over the continent of Europe his name is a house- 
hold word. There are translations of the fascin- 
ating stories from his pen into half a dozen different 
languages. Without being professedly religious, 
all his stories, even those written for the very 
young children, inculcate almost insensibly, and 
in the happiest manner, some great duty of mo- 
rality and religion in every day life. 

Though as interesting as any books ever written, 
there is no touch of false morality or morbid sen- 
timent. All is real and practical, brought down 
to every one’s actual experience, and the simplest 
mind, 

They have obtained the strongest praise of the 
highest critieal journals in Europe. A very high 
authority, the Dublin Review, says of these tales 
and their author: ‘*‘ The History of Canon Schmid 
should endear him to every true friend of religion, 
and his popularity has the best test of genuineness. 
It is greatest among those for whom his writings 
are intended, he is the idol of the young genera- 
tion, not only of Germany, but of the entire con- 
tinent. How we wish we could call these de- 
lightful little tales our own, and what an immense 
amount of good might be expected from their 
dissemination among our people.” 

Tait’s Magazine says, ‘‘ These tales from their 
fascinating simplicity, their genuine piety, ten- 
derness of spirit, are admirably adapted for the 
—— of the writer.”” After such praise from 
such sources, the publishers will only add that 
the translation of these excellent stories, in this 
edition, are directly from the German original 
carefully revised, with a special view to their 
thorough domestication in our language. 

No. 1 will be issued on the first of May, price 
ten cents, containing the 

REDBREAST, 

one of Canon Schmid’s most popular stories, with 
eight fine illustrations from Chapman’s designs. 
No. 2 willcontain the FORGET ME NOT, illustrated 
in the same manner. These admirable stories 
should be inevery house. For premium and gift 
books in schools, families, &c., they are une- 
qualled. Though published in a superior style 
they are put at the prices of the most ordinary 
publications. There is nothing so cheap and 
beautiful in print. 

EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 
May—3t. 151 Fulton street. 


Just Published, tn One Volume 8vo., Cloth 
Binding, Price $1 50. 


THE PRIMACY OF THE 
APOSTOLIC SEE VINDICATED. 


By the Rt. Rev. Francis Patrick Kenrick, D. D., 
Bishop of Philadelphia. 

This edition, the third within a short period, 
cf the able and convincing work of the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop of Philadel; hia has been so extensively 
revised and enlarged,—in many parts entirely re- 
written, that it may be said to be an entirely 
new work. 

The fact that the two preceding editions were 
so promptly exhausted, is the strongest proof of 
the power and learning with which the Rt. Rev. 
author has treated the interesting and important 
subject of the Primacy. 

The new edition, greatly extended and im- 
proved, cannot fail still more generally to attract 
the public attention. 


EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 
May—3t. 151 Fulton street. 








